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WALKING-DRESS. 
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DRESS FOR LITTLE BOY. 
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BATHING COSTUMES, 
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NEW STYLE OF DRESS APRONS. WAISTS. MANTILLA. 























SONG AND CHORUS. 








Composed and Arranged for the Piano-Forte. 


By APSLEY STREET. 
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gone where the woodbine twineth With the vine onthe i - vied wall, 
gone where the woodbine twineth ; Let him rest, for his sleep is sweet, 
From the hearts that were kind and near; 


gone where the woodbine twineth, 
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shade of the weep-ing willow, 
more on the field of bat-tle, 
part - ed with friends for - ev - er, 
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heart no more shall quicken To the bu - gle’s thrilling blow, For 
fought to win the glo -ry Thata he - ro on - ly knows; His 
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cast thy lit - tle to-ken— 4 flow - ‘ret on his grave. 
death has fourd a vic -tim, And his head at last lies low. 
name shall live in sto-ry While he finds a calm re - pose. 
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THE WAY TO LOSE HIM 


BY EMMA GARRISON JONES. 


An autumn sunset blazed about the Beech- 
wood hills, and tinged the rustling oak-boughs 
with a ruddier glow, as Philip Lisle rode dowa 
the long avenue that led from his stately old 
country-seat, out to the village high-road. 

Standing on the pillared portico, his mother, 
a fair, gentle-faced woman, robed in widow’s 
weeds, looked after him with an expression of 
anxious solicitude. 

“Are you sure, my dear boy, quite sure that 
you have chosen wisely ?” she had said to him 
as they parted. 

“Why, mother, do you ask?” had been his 
reply. ‘Rose is all you could desire her to 
be. She is refined, accomplished, and very 
beautiful.” 

“T hope my boy will not be disappointed,” 
murmured the mother, as he rode off. ‘Yet 
people, who ought to know, say that Rose is 
both a flirt and passionate. Ah, me!” 

Meanwhile, Philip cantered quietly away. 
But, after awhile, he dropped the reins on his 
horse’s neck, and took a dainty casket from his 
vest pocket. It contained an exquisite ring, 
richly set with pearls and amethyst. It was 
his engagement-ring ; and as he turned it over 
and over in his fingers, and held it up in the 
autumn sunset, his handsome eyes grew tender 
and humid, and his bearded lip trembled like 
& woman's, 

Philip Lisle’s love-story was very brief. He 
was one of those men who are not easily capti- 
vated, and so he had remained heart-whole 
until the preceeding spring. About the first of 
May, he attended: an Agricyltural Fair in an 
adjoining county, and it closed up with a 
tournament. There were hundreds of daring 
young knights, ready to risk life and limb for 
the honor of crowning the queen of love and 
beauty ; but Philip Lisle outstripped them all, 
and won the prize. This prize was an exquisite 
tiara of pearls, and Miss Rose Denham, the 
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prettiest girl in Talbot, was the queen. Philip 
went through the interesting ceremony of 
crowning her with the starry chaplet he had 
won—and in doing so he lost his heart. 

Rose Denham was the first women he had 
ever loved—and he loved her very blindly, be- 
wildered and bewitched as he was by the rare 
and exquisite beauty of her primrose face ; and 
in less than a month after their first meeting, 
they were affianced lovers. 

The red fires of sunset had faded, and the 
stars were out in thousands in the misty autumn 
skies, when Philip reached the little suburban 
cottage in which the Denhams lived. There 
were lights in the windows, and the sound of 
a piano, accompanied by a sweet, girlish voice, 
reached his ears. Rose was singing, he said, 
with a fond smile; and fastening his horse, he 
passed through the, graveled walk that led to 
the door. There he. paused an instant, listen- 
ing to the trilling voice with all a lover’s ardent 
admiration, and fancying, childishly to him- 
self, how pleased and startled Rose would be 
if she knew he was there; and then and there 
a silly whim possessed him to give her a little 
surprise. Accordingly, he stole round to the 
drawing-room window. It was open, for the 
autumn night was balmy, and he had a full 
view of the apartment. Rose was at the piano, 
in her becoming evening-dress of sky-blue, 
with her hair falling in golden showers over 
her white shoulders. But she was not alone. 
Hanging over her, and toying with her ringlets, 
as he turned the music, was a young man of 
an exceedingly foppish appearance; and Rose 
did not seem in the least annoyed by his ex- 
cessive familiarity, for wiaile she sung, she 
would toss her beautiful head, and glance up 
into his admiring face with an air of witching 
coquetry. . 

Philip Lisle, with this picture before his eyes, 
stood for a moment like one bewildered, then 
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suddenly recollecting himself, he retraced his 
steps, and rang the bell at the front entrance, 
in a very grave and formal manner. 

Rose received him with a shy, sweet sur- 
prise that was irresistible; and the charm of 
her rare beauty, and her girlish vivacity, soon 
banished his jealous doubts—and he was as 
much enthralled and enraptured as ever. The 
foppish individual having vanished, Philip had 
his charmer all to himself, and they wandered 
out into the autumn moonlight, and under the 
shadow of the elm-trees. And Philip took the 
pearl and amethyst engagement-ring from the 
little casket, and put it upon her finger, entreat- 
ing, as he did so, that the engagement should 
be very brief. Beautiful Rose listened, and 
examined the sparkling circlet with a critical 
eye. 

“Very well,”’ she replied, after a moment, 
her voice cool and silvery; ‘‘I have no objec- 
tion to make. It will-not require a great while 
to complete my arrangements, and mamma dis- 
approves of long engagements.” 

‘*SodoI!” exclaimed Philip, heartily. “You 
will make it a month, darling, no longer; I 
want you at home before the Christmas holi- 
days.” 

Rose shrugged her white shoulders, and gave 
a little shivering sigh. 

-*How I do wish,” she said, *‘that you would 
live in the city, Philip, for the winter, at least. 
It must be dreadfully stupid at Beechwood.”’ 

«“Why, no, dear,’’ cried the young man, in 
amazement. ‘Stupid at Beechwood? Not a 
bit of it. We are within a nice drive of the 
city, you know, and we have every comfort and 
amusement at home.” ' 

Rose looked dissatisfied still, but she said no 
more’ on the subject, resolving to wait for a 

“better opportunity. 

' The girls are coming to see my engage- 
ment-ring,” she continued, after a momentary 
pause, twirling the little circlet over in the 
moonlight. ‘I told them it would be some- 
thing magnificent—and it is; but I do wish 
you had chosen a diamond solitaire, it would 
have been so much more elegant and stylish.”’ 

Her lover’s brow clouded. 

“Tam sorry, dear,” he said, gravely. ‘TI 
fancied this one would please you; but you 
shall have the solitaire.” . 

“‘Oh, you are so kind! and I am naughty to 
trouble you so much.”’ 

She held up her ripe lips, and he kissed her 
in silence, and they returned to the cottage; 
and a little later he was in his saddle again, 
and on his way back to Beechwood. But an 


indefinable something weighed down his spirits, 
a kind of restless dissatisfaction that he could 
neither banish or comprehend. 

The moment his mother met him on the fol- 
lowing morning, she knew how matters stood, 
She could read her son’s heart like an open 
book. 

“°Tis just as I feared,” she sighed. 
poor boy will be disappointed.” 

But she uttered never a word. 

A week later Philip Lisle was called to the 
city on business, and he embraced that oppor. 
tunity to purchase the diamond ring. He 
selected a very magnificent one, at an extra- 
vagant cost. Then, instead of returning to 
Beechwood, he took the train to Talbot, and 
walked across to the Denham cottage. It was 
just about noon when he reached there; and 
the autumn day was very lovely, with mellow 
sunlight, and a hazy splendor on the circling 
hills. He would have a long walk with Rose, 
he thought, his heart swelling with delight as 
he neared the cottage Dear, little Rose, he 
loved her more and more every moment he 
lived, no matter if she was rather vain and 
childish. 

He found the front door open, and a little 
house-maid scrubbing the steps. She ushered 
him in, and he entered the small drawing-room, 
and sat down. As he did so, the sound of 
voices, in loud and angry discussion, reached 
his ears. Just across from the drawing-room 
was a little boudoir, or sewing-room, which 
Mrs. Denham and Rose were in the habit of 
making their morning sitting-room, and it was 
from this that the sounds proceeded. 

Philip listened in alarm at first, thinking 
some one was ill, or that something had hap- 
pened. 

“Now, Rose, my dear, do be reasonable,” 
entreated the tremulous voice of Mrs. Denham. 
‘‘We'are willing to do all we can for you; but 
you know how your father stands. The very 
roof over our heads is mortgaged already, and 
pray how can we raise money to buy such ex- 
travagant things?” 

‘1 don’t know, nor do I care,” cried Rose, 
with angry vehemence. ‘Let papa borrow it. 
I tell you I wild have a splendid outfit.” 

““My dear, you will have three nice silks, 
and a good many other dresses; and you won't 
need so many changes at Beechwood,” inter- 
posed the mother. 

“ What’s the reason I won't?” almost scream- 
wed Rose. ‘Do you think I’m going to be shut 
up at Beechwood all this winter? I'll show 
you, and I'll show Philip Lisle, too, I’m going 
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to have a gay season, if I live; and I went the 
right kind of an outfit—and I've got to have it. 
So there’s no use talklng, you know I always 
have my way.” 

Then there came the sound of grieved sob- 
bing, and a child’s voice, the voice of Rose’s 
little sister, Alice, cried out, 

“See, Rosie, you have made poor mamma 
cry. How can you be so naughty ?” 

“Hush-up, this minute! you meddlesome 
little thing! Who asked you to put in your 
say? I don’t see what you’re here for, any- 
how, gaping at every word that’s said, and 
pulling what few things I’ve got to pieces. 
Come, take yourself off to the nursery at 
once!” 

Philip Lisle heard the sound of a sharp blow, 
and the next moment little Alice ran out erying 
fit to break her heart. He had risen to his feet 
in his utter amazement, and passing the draw- 
ing-room door, the child saw him. She stared 
a moment, and then cried out in wicked de- 
light, 

“Aha, Miss Rose! here’s Mr. Lisle in the 
drawing-room, and he’s heard how naughty 
you’ve been—haven’t you, Mr. Lisle?” 

Not believing the child, Rose hurried to the 
drawing-room door, and there she stood trans- 
fixed. Her beautiful, golden hair was all in 
a tangle, and ghe wore an untidy, old wrapper, 
both soiled and torn, and her fair face was 
flushed and distorted with passion. Philp Lisle, 
standing grave and stern in the center of the 
drawing-room, regarded her for several mo. 
ments in silence, and with an agony at his 
heart that seemed like death itgelf. Then he 
advanced, and extended his hand. 





“‘Good-by, Rose!” he said, sadly. ‘No 
words that I can speak would begin to express 
what I feel. I loved you as my own life, but I 
am disenchanted. I am glad this has hap- 
pened now; it is better than hereafter. Yet I 
don’t think I can ever forgive you.” 

And before the terror-stricken girl could 
utter a single word, he was gone 

“Oh, me! Oh, me!” she wailed, wringing 
her hands, “it is all over! 1! have lost him! 
I have lost him!” 

“And no wonder,” replied her mother, 
sternly, “God wouldn’t suffer it; He’s too 
just.” 

Over the crisp meadows, and under the 
shadow of the purple hills, Philip Lisle walked 
back to Beechwood, shaken like a very reed, 
strong man that he was, with the bitterness of 
his disappointment. 

‘‘Mother,” he said, briefly, when she met 
him at the door-way, ‘it is all over! You 
were right!” 

‘«‘ And all for the best, my son,” she replied, 
as she kissed him, “though you cannot think 
so now.” 

And years after, when Philip Lisle sat upon 
the pillared porch, with the true and tender 
woman who had become his wife, and the 
mother of the children that played beneath the 
rustling oak-boughs, looking back at those 
early days, he was forced to acknowledge that 
his mother’s wisdom was far superior to his 
own. 

Rose Denham is still unmarried, and has 
lost all her beauty. She is soured and discon- 
tented, and will always be so. But whom has 
she to blame but herself? 





ADELE. 


BY MRS. ELLEN M. MITCHELL. 


Your cheek is strangely wan and white, 
Adele! 

Its crimson once outvied the rose; 
Your dark eyes, too, have lost their light, 

Your face its air of calm repose; 

Alas! it tells of hidden woes, 

In silence borne— 

The story of a life forlorn. 


The tempter came with honeyed smile, 
Adele! 

And tender words, low-breathed, and sweet 
But, ah ! so full of treacherous guile ; 

Your throbbing pulses faster beat, 

You never dreamed with what deceit, 

And subtle art 

He meant to break your loving heart. 





A serpent, clad in human guise, 
Adele! 

Tle charmed you, that he might bétray; 
More trusting far were you than wise, 

You made an idol out of clay ; 

Ilis aim was reached; he cast away 

The treasure won— 

The victim by his wiles undone. 


Your love was trailed in loathsome dust, 
Adele! 
Your heart with agony was wrung; 
A gloomy shadow of distrust 
His treachery o'er your pathway flung— 
Poor child! so desolate and young, 
God help you bear 
The weight of bitterness and care! 
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I rurxep to look after her as she went down 
the village street. 

I had come to Merlin, one of the oldest towns 
on the lower Delaware, partly for a purpose [ 
shall proceed to explain presently, and partly 
to see an ancient family-servant, who had been 
my nurse when [ was a child, and who still 
thougit she owned me, body and soul, as such 
faithful creatures sometimes will. On my way 
from the inn to the humble dwelling, on ‘ths 
outskirts of the village, where ‘‘old mammy” 
resided, [ had met one of the loveliest women 
I had ever seen. I caught only a glimpse of 
her face in passing, but [ saw that it had rare 
loveliness, and was quite fit to accompany the 
tall, high-bred figure. A bright complexion; 
large, brown eyes; a perfect wealth of wavy, 
chestnut hair; and feacures full of expression! 
I thought, too, that the beautiful unknown 
noticed my glance of admiration, and that she 
blushed consciously. But I must have been 
mistaken. For though I gazed long after her, 
she did not turn her head, but walked on, with 
that easy, undulating gait, which is so rarely 
seen, and yet is so eminently graceful. 

“Well, mammy,’’ I said, when I reached the 


cottage I was in search of, ‘“‘and how do ycu. 


do? I got your letter, asking to see me—and 
hereLam. How can I help you?” 

«Ah, mars Harry!” she whined, ‘I’se dref- 
ful bad, as yer sees. Such a misery in de 
breast. Chloe’s not long for dis yere world.” 

“Pshaw!” I said, cheerfully, ‘don’t talk in 
that way. You’re good for many a day yet. 
You don’t look a bit worse than when I went 
to Europe, three years ago.” 

“T’se don’t know, mars Harry. Maybe 
yer’s right. I'se a great deal to be thankful 
for, as Miss Cl’r’nda says. But how weil 
yer is lookin’ !” 

“Yes, Chloe, I’ve no cares, I've everything 
I want, why shouldn't I be well?” 

“No, not ebbery ting yer wants. Yer 
wants a good wife, as I’se allers said. Don’t 
shake yer head. Yer don’t know, mars Harry, 
what’s good for yer. Le’m me see, Yer’s 
twenty-nine years old, and de last of de line. 
It’s time yer was gettin’ married.” 


“Time enough for marrying these dozen 
25 
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years yet,” I said, for this was a subject about 
whieh Chloe and I invariably disagreed, «{] 
never met a woman I could love, and I won't 
marry till I do: and I get more fastidious, too, 
every year. Besides, if I marry, I shall only 
add to my cares. No, thank you, no marrying 
for me. Suppose we talk of something else,” 

‘*Not yet, mars Harry. I’se wanted to see 
yer, dis long time, on dis berry matter. I hab 
found jist de wife for yer, one of de real ole 
stock, dat yer don’t hab to go about askin’ who 
dey is, as yer do about all dese yere, new 
people.” 

I laughed outright. If there was an aristo- 
erat on earth, it was Chloe. Next to my sin 
in.not getting married, she ranked my obstinate 
heresy, as she considered it, respecting the 
superiority of ‘old families.” 

‘“‘ Dar yer is, laffin’ at yer ole mammy,” she 
said, severely. ‘Yer ougit to be ashamed, of 
yerself, yer ought. Now if yer hadn't come of 
one of de berry best families: if yer had been 
some pore, low trash, ’t woulda’t have been 
so ’strordinary.’ 

“Well, well, mammy,” I said, ‘let that pags. 
Tell me about this paragon.’’ For I saw that, 
unless I indulged the faithful creature, she 
would keep me all night 

‘*Now yer talks like my dear little mars, dat 
I carried in my arms before he was a day old. 
Oh! such a wife as Miss Cl’r’nda would make! 
She's allers visitin’ de poor, and givin’ ob her 
substance, as de Bible says. She knows ‘most 
ebberyting, ’specially about housekeepin’. I’se 
sartain sure what she brings to me to eat she 
cooks wid her own lily hands. Dat’s de sort 
of wife to hab, and not one dat would waste 
ebbery cent yer gets.” 

I knew at once the sort of woman she was 
talking about: a thin, sour, whey-faced old 
maid, who dressed like a fright, and hunted 
down all the young clergymen, in hopes to 
marry them. But I said, nevertheless, 

«What name did you call this new Martha 

“Her nam? ain’t Martha,” answered Chloe, 
testily. ‘*Dat’s a name for pore folk. Her 
name,” she spoke now quite triumphantly, “is 
Cl’'r’nda.” 

‘“‘Clorinda!”’ I exclaimed, and added, to my- 
self, ‘Worse and worse. A romantic fool, no 
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Fa anannns 
doubt; had a romantic mother before her. I 


wonder she wasn’t called, at once, Amanda 
Malvina Fitzalan.” 

The old nurse nodded her head sagely, two 
or three times, in the silence, looking me full 
in the face, and then said, 


«“[ knew yer'd like de name. It’s dat oba 


princess, I’se heard, dat lib in de ole times, 
and was queen to a king dat fought agin de 
plackamoor Saracens.”’ 

“A pretty commentary on Tasso,”’ I said, to 
myself, as I rose to go. 


If. 


We sat in the library.’ It was the house of 
my old class-mate, Mr. Stanley, now the lead- 
ing lawyer of Merlin. I had come in, quite 
late in the evening, after tea; and he and I 
were smoking by the fire, while my host's 
pretty young wife sat at the table, close by, 
working at some bit of fancy embroidery, and 
occasionally joining in the conversation. 

I will now mention my second object in com- 
ing to Merlin. Few Americans know, perhaps, 
that a fox-hunting club has existed, in that 
part of the country, for more than a century: 
the general impression being that this sport is 
entirely English, and has never taken root 
anywhere on this side of the Atlantic. But long 
before the war of independence, some gentle- 
men, near Merlin, instituted a “ hunt,’ and it 
has beev kept up ever since. In many a faded 
letter, in many an unpublished diary, are ac- 
counts of the famous runs made by old worthies 
long since turned to dust. Ever since I was 
a boy, I had hunted occasionally with the 
Merlin hounds. For three or four years, im- 
mediately preceding the date of my story, I 
had been in England, and had hunted at Leam- 
ington, as well as in the Leicester country. I 
was now anxious to see if the hunting at Merlin 
maintained its old reputation. So I had sent 
down a couple of horses to the inn at Merlin, 
and after discharging my duty by visiting my 
“ole mammy,”’ had strolled out to have a chat 
with my former chum and his pretty young 
wife. 

“There’s every appearance of a fine day, to- 
morrow,” said my host, leaning his head back, 
and watching the rings of smoke which he 
threw off artistically. ‘I hope you'll have a 
good run. I would join you, but there’s an 
important case comes on, in court, in which 
Tam retained, and I must be on hand. By-the- 
by, Letty,” and he turned, smiling, to his wife, 
“does Kate hunt, to-morrow?” 

“She said nothing about it, when she was 





here, just now; so I suppose she will not. 
Ah, Mr.. Audley,” looking up at me, ‘you 
should have come sooner; for then you would 
have met Kate.” 

“And who is Kate?” said I, indifferently. 

‘«Letty’s pet and paragon,” replied the hus- 
band. ‘Miss Mowbray. Don’t you remem- 
ber the Mowbrays?” 

‘What? The daughter of Mowbray of Mow- 
bray Hall, as he haughtily used to call him- 
self: the most important personage, in his own 
opinion, in the world. What a Lady Vere de 
Vere the daughter must be!” } 

“Now, you needn’t sneer,” said Mrs. Stan- 
ley. ‘Kate isn’t a bit haughty, and is just the 
best and dearest girl alive.’’ 

“Pretty, too, of course,” I said, laconically. 

‘‘More than pretty—beautiful!”’ answered 
Mr. Stanley; ‘‘and she understands the secret, 
which so few women do, in America, of keeping 
up this beauty, by plenty of exercise in the open 
air. Her health, consequently, is superb, and 
her bloom magnificent.”’ 

“Ah! one of the blowsy, milk-maid style.” 

*¢Milk-maid !” said Mrs. Stanley, contempt- 
uously, but not trusting herself to say more. 

«With all this,” went on my host, ‘she is 
rarely accomplished. Plays in the most mas- 
terly manner; talks French, German and 
Italian ; understands horticulture, and all that 
sort of thing; is suspected of having written 
poetry; paints a 

«*What—herself!’ I interrupted. 

‘‘Now, Mr. Audley,” said my pretty hostess, 
‘TI won’t have you speaking in that way of any 
woman, much less of Kate. You are a soured 
old bachelor, and that is the whole of it.’ 

“Paints in. oils charmingly,” went on my 
host, as if there had been no interruption, but 
his eye twinkled with fun; ‘and walks as 
many miles daily as any pedestrian in train- 
ing. Hunts- 

‘Not men?” said I, looking mischievously 
at Mrs. Stanley. 

“No! Foxes in their original shape,” was 
the quick retort from that lady. 

‘Hunts, as I said,’ continued Mr. Stanley, 
immovably. ‘Was in’ England, for two sea- 
sons, and hunted there. She can take a five- 
barred gate with the best. of you. Look to 
your laurels, Audley, if she hunts to-morrow.” 

“I’ve rather a good horse,” said I, coolly. 

“You'll not speak so satirically, to-morrow 
night,” retorted Mrs. Stanley, “if she should 
hunt; for they say nobody can keep up with 
her sorrel. But she has been very busy lately: 
I doubt if she goes to the field at all.” 
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‘Well,’ I said, ‘if anything could touch 
this riddled old heart of mine, it would be, I 
suppose, a fine horsewoman. But I’m bomb- 
proof. However, my grandfather fell in love 
with my grandmother on horseback, and the 
age of miracles, in spite of Hume and Huxley, 
isn’t past. In England, I used to think the 


ladies never looked so well as when in the 
saddle, and especially at the head of the field.’’ 

‘Then you'll lose your heart, as well as the 
said Mrs. 


” 


brush, if Kate hunts, to-morrow, 
Stanley, as I rose to go. 

I was rather bored with all these eulogies. 
I had heard such raptures before, and knew 
what they meant. ‘An old school-mate of 
Mrs. Stanley’s,” I said, as I walked back to my 
inn, ‘‘and bosom-friend: curious that some 
women never get over these illusions. I know 
the article exactly that this Miss Mowbray is: 
a self-conscious, dogmatic, pretentious, prag- 
matical miss, who thinks she knows everything 
and can do everything, and is, after all, only 
a smatterer in learning and a mere pretender 
in other matters. We'll see, to-morrow, if she 
can make any show atall. I'll bet she won't 
get over the second fence.” 

A little further on, I stopped, and lighting a 
fresh segar, soliloquized again. 

“It’s odd,’’ I said, “that, before I’ve been 
twenty-four hours in Merlin, two wives have 
been cut out for me. An old spinster and a 
young hoyden. Heaven preserve me!” 

I laughed a light contemptuous laugh, and 
one, the reader need not be told, of entire 
security. 


IIl. 


THE next morning was perfect. I was early 
on the ground, where a large company had 
already assembled. There was none of the 
stunning pink and leather, one sees in England, 
nor quite such perfect horses, on the whole; 
but it was a fine spectacle, nevertheless, and I 
witnessed as bold riding on that day as I had 
ever beheld in my life. 

Most of those present knew me, or had 
known my father. My ancestors had been 
famous hunters in their day, and our name 
had become traditional in that respect, in the 
neighborhood of Merlin. Chatting with old 
school-mates, I quite forgot all about the Di 
Vernon I had been told, by Mrs. Stanley, that 
I might possibly. meet. It was not until the 
fox was about to start, that I remembered her. 
Then I looked hastily around. There were 
three ladies present, but none of them rode a 
serrel, and I way about to conclude that Miss 





tee 
Mowbray had not come, when a gate opened, 
from a farm-yard near, and a tall, gracefyl 
figure, on a superb hunter, quietly rode upon 
the scene. 

I will not tire the reader with a detailed 
narrative of that day’s sport. It is enough to 
say that it was one of the most break-neck 
hunts I had ever encountered. Merlin lies 
in a gently rolling country, intersected by 
streams, with thick hedges dividing the fields; 
quite one-third is in woods: in every way a 
difficult district to ride over. The fox was an 
old one, who knew his business; and the pace 
was tremendous. 

It was not very long before all but the best 
mounted riders were thrown out. In a little 
while more, only half a dozen of us were in 
the front. One of these was Miss Mowbray. 
I could not but admit to myself, that, so far as 
beauty of form was concerned, she deserved 
all Mrs. Stanley had said of her. She worea 
tight-fitting habit of blue cloth, that shewed off 
her superb figure to perfection, and she rode 
her magnificent hunter as if horse and mistress 
were one. 

Very soon she and I had outstripped all our 
competitors, and were galloping side by side. 
Now, for the first time, she turned to look at 
me. Heavens! it was the fair unknown, whom 
I had passed in the village street. She did not 
seem to recognize me, however. It was with 
a little surprise, and perhaps something of con- 
tempt, that she regarded me and my horse. 

There is rarely any favor given in the hunt- 
ing field, even to the other sex; every one al- 
ways does his or her best; but this cool scorn 
stimulated me to even more than ordinary 
rivalry. Never before had my gallant hunter 
been beaten, and I resolved that he should not 
be to-day. 

We had now entered a large, grassy field, 
inelosed by high, untrimmed hedges, with but 
one outlet, and that at the opposite side, where 
there was a light five-barred gate. The fox 
made directly for this, and the hounds were so 
close upon him, that I felt sure he would come 
to his death in the ploughed ground beyond. 
Whvever reached the gate first, therefore, 
would he first in at the death. 

How we thundered over that sward! Thud, 
thud, side by side; the horses breathing quick, 
their eyes flaming, the great veins standing 
out on their glossy coats; the ground flying 
away behind us, 

As we approached the gate, I turned to look 
again at my competitor. Nothing in her de- 
meanor betrayed any unusual interest in the 
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struggle, unless it was a heightened color, and 
a slight compression of her beautiful lips. 
She sat in her saddle, in that exciting mo- 
ment, cool and graceful, swaying, willow-like, 
with the stride of her horse, her bridle-hand 
well down, and feeling the mouth of the 
spirited animal with a touch as light as a silken 
thread—evidently thinking of nothing but how 
best to clear the gate before her! She was 


such a splendid spectacle that I felt like cheer- 


ing. 

My rivalry gave way all at once. I said to 
myself, “if I hold on, I may dispute the gate 
with her; but, at best, we shall dash at it to- 
gether; and I’m not the brute to risk those 
fair limbs and that divine face.” 

There was a slight break, I saw, in the 
hedge, to the right, and thither I turned my 
horse. All this.was the work of an instant. 
As I rose to the hedge I looked around again, 
for I could not keep my eyes off that superb 
apparition. She was already half over the 
gate; her horse high up in air, his fore-legs 
doubled under him, his nostrils flaming wide 
and red; she herself cool as ever, sitting well 
tack, her veil blowing out behind her, her face 
radiant with triumphant beauty. 

That was the last I remember. In my ex- 
citement and admiration I had forgotten my 
own proper business, and whether the leap I 
essayed was too much for my steed, or whether 
Lheld him in, unconsciously, too soon, certain 
it is, that, for the first time in my experience 
of him, he failed me. I heard the crash of 
his limbs in the hedge; then came a stunning 
blow; then a sensation as if the world was ex- 
ploding in fire-works, and I in the center of 
all; and then an utter blank. 


LV. 

Wuen I recovered consciousness, I was lying 
in a strange bed, in a large and handsome 
apartment. I strove to sit up, and found one 
arm in a sling. 

“Conscious at last, thank God!” said a well- 
known voice, as Mr. Stanley came forward. 
“You’ve had a narrow escape of it, my dear 
fellow.” 

“But where am I? What has happened ?”’ 

I spoke, half incoherently, looking’ bewil- 
dered around. 

“You have had a fall in the hunting field— 
don't you remember?” 

“Ah! For it began to come slowly back 
to me. 

“You were brought here, as the nearest 
Convenient place. It’s Mr. Mowbray’s. His 








daughter, you know, took the gate alongside 
of you. 

“Ah!” I said again, half-dreamily. 

‘‘God bless her!” went on Mr. Stanley. ‘She 
left the fox to take his chances, though they 
brought her the brush afterward as the one 
really entitled to it, for she would haye heen 
first in at.the death, if she hadn’t stopped for 
you. She saw you fall, and pulled up at once. 
I don’t know, Harry, but what you owe your life 
to her, When the rest came up, they found her 
holding your head in her lap, and bathing it,” 
said he, with enthusiasm. ‘‘She had the sense 
to run to the little stream, close by, and get 
some water. Your arm was broken, and your 
head contused; and she didn’t know at first, 
whether you were dead, or only in a faint; 
but she was doing her best. Plucky girl!’’ 

I heard it all in a sort of bewildered way, 
and even as he spoke, in an even more dim and 
bewildered way, there came up to me the 
memory of what seemed dreams, in which one 
or more female figures had watched over me, 
as I lay sick, and especially of one bright, 
beautiful face that had looked down at me 
with tears in the large, brown, soul-lit eyes. 
But I only vaguely realized this, and hardly re- 
alized any better what my friend was saying. 

‘She wouldn’t hear of your being taken 
anywhere,’’ went on the speaker, ‘except to 
her father’s house. She said it was all her 
fault; that you had both been striving to get 
first to the gate; and that you had, at the last, 
chivalrously made way for her, and so came 
to grief. Your arm was soon set, but the in- 
jury to the brain was the worst. Do you know 
you've been sick for three weeks? That you’ve 
had fever, and that for awhile we despaired of 
your life? It’s the good nursing, nothing 
else, the doctor says, that has pulled you 
through. But they told me I mustn’t talk to 
you, unless a word or'two. Surely you’re not 
going to faint?’’ 

But faint I did. I was so weak, that even 
this short conversation had been too much for 
me, and in the effort to comprehend all, my 
poor brain, after a dizzy whirl or two, gave 
utterly away. 

Nevertheless, I convalesced, from that day, 
rapidly... The fever was gone: all I wanted was 
strength ; and that soon followed, with the care 
and food Thad. Mrs. Stanley spent most of the 
time with me; her husband came whenever he 
could; and Mr. Mowbray, stately and cold, 
honored me with his presence, for an hour, 
every morning after breakfast. But I saw 
nothing of the daughter. Nor would I see 
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her, I shrewdly suspected, till I was able to; which I had seen her before, I thought her 
leave my room. now even more so. She had a magnificent 
Meantime I lay and thought about her. I} bloom, and looked fresh and’ cool, as if just 
wondered if she had been one of my nurses. ; from the bath. She wore some light morning 
If so, I could explain the fair, sweet face that } robe, I hardly know what, that fit her ex- 
had seemed to look down on me so often, when : quisitely, and was ravishingly becoming. [| 
I was unconscious. Frequently, I'was'on the; am not good at descriptions of dress—what 
point of asking Mrs. Stanley, but I shrank; man is?—all I can say is, that she reminded 
from the question, when it eame to the crisis, ; me of a blush-rose, freshly blown, and with 
with a strange embarrassment. the fragrance and delicacy of the early morning 
“‘T hope I shall be able to leave my room, } dew still upon it. 


to situp. “Iwant, very much, to thank Miss 
Mowbray.” 

“You musn’t think of leaving ‘your chamber 
for a week yet,” said Mrs. Stanley. “A relapse } she said, recovering from her momentary em- 
would be fatal. But Kate deserves all you can} barrassment, and frankly taking my hand. 
say. Ido believe she saved your life. She’s } «It is, [assure you, quite a relief to me, per- 
been very shy of speaking about the accident, $ sonally, as 1 had so much to do, I fear, in 
but yesterday it slipped out, that when she dis- } causing the accident.” 
mounted, your horse was lying partially on I bent over her hand, and kissed it rever- 
you, and if he had rolled over, would. have $ ently: 
crushed you. She managed to get him away “You blame yourself needlessly,” was my 
safely, as well, I dare say,” she added, slyly, } reply, and somehow my voice sunk to a whisper. 
‘‘as if she knew something of horsemanship. ; «‘ What do I not owe to you?” , 

A blunder would have been your death.” “Tf you have done making pretty speeches 

This was heaping coals of fire on my head, } to Kate,” interrupted Mrs. Stanley, at this mo- 
for I remembered what I had said, the night} ment coming forward, ‘‘and will persist in not 
before the hunt. I groaned at this thought, half} retiring to your room, suppose we think of 
aloud. breakfast. I was just about to order it to be 

“Ah! your arm hurts you,” said Mrs. Stan-} sent in to you. But as I am hungry from my 
ley, teasingly. ‘‘You see I was right—hadn’t} drive, and as.Kate has been out on horseback, 
you better go to bed?” and can, perhaps, eat a second breakfast, I 

Now that I was able to sit up I chafed more? propose we do you the honor, for this once, of 
than ever at my confinement. The second day} breakfasting with you, and breakfasting in 
I took the law into my own hand. I rose early, } this room.” 
and having dressed with the assistance of my I could have blessed her for the proposal. 
man-servant, walked boldly into the adjoining } I looked beseechingly at Miss Mowbray. 
room, where I had been hearing whispered “TI will go at once and give orders,” said the 
voices, for some time, as if in consultation. latter. ‘‘I suppose we must be indulgent, at 

It was as I expected. Mrs. Stanley and ; first, to our convalescent.” As she spoke, she 
Miss Mowbray were both there. The = smiled enchantingly at me, but with the least 

| 


‘that I do not hesitate to beg for this addi- 
tional boon.”’ 
‘“‘T am glad to see you so well, Mr. Audley,” 


to-morrow,” I said, the first day I was = “I owe you so much,” I added, earnestly, 
§ 





started, blushed, and looked to the opposite } bit of raillery in her eyes. 

door, as if her first impulse was to escape. My gaze followed her till the door closed. 

Mrs. Stanley, more self-possessed, came for-} Then I sighed. 

ward; but she motioned me back with both ‘‘Dear me!’’ cried Mrs. Stanley, demurely, 

hands, saying, ‘show short-breathed we are! I told you that 
“You will be sick again, you headstrong you were attempting too much.” She put her 

fellow. Return to your room, I beg you.” hands gently on my shoulders, and pushed me 
“Intercede for me,” I said, passing boldly into a seat. ‘There, keep quiet, sir, or you'll 

by her, and approaching Miss Mowbray. ‘I } faint again.” 

shall die if I am sent back to that prison-house, } “I heard you talking with her before I came 

now that I have had a glimipsé of freedom, and } in,” I said, disregarding the injunction. ‘Tell 

of what it brings.” me, had she come to ask after me? Did she 
Again Miss Mowbray colored, this time over} help to nurse me, as sometimes I have fancied?” 

cheek, forehead, ear, and even neck. If I had The question was out at last, and I waited, 

thought her beautiful, on the two occasions on } with imploring eyes, for the answer 
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But the face of Mrs Stanley was the face of 
a Sphinx. 

«Ask me no questions,” she replied, “ and 
['ll tell you no fibs, as children say at schooli 
But why should you care to know? Your rid- 
dled old heart,’’ quoting my unlucky words, 
the evening before the hunt, ‘is quite too 
callous to be affected. Come, play your true 
character; be satirical, and sneer at our poor 
sex.” 

Don’t be so cruel,’’ I began 

But further conversation was interrupted, 
by the door pening, and Miss Mowbray re- 
entering. 


” 


7; 


Tue days that followed were days out of 
Paradise. In a very little while, I was able to 
descend to the drawing-rooms, to walk in the 
conservatory, and to take my meals with the 
family. I call them days out of Paradise, be- 
cause to be with Miss Mowbray, to see her, to 
hear her speak, was heaven itself to me. 

My mornings were always spent alone, how- 
ever. Miss Mowbray generally rode out with 
her groom, and afterward devoted herself to 
household duties, for having no mother, the 


ordering of her father’s large and expensive 


establishment devolved wholly on her. But 
we all met at luncheon, and, for the rest of the 
day, I was hardly a moment away from her 
side. In the afternoons, we studied Dante to- 
gether, or I read something aloud while she 
worked; and after dinner we had music, 
Chopin and Schubert being her favorites. 
Nearly every day the Stanleys looked in, and 
three times a week they dined with us. 

But, strange to say, [ made no progress with 
Miss Mowbray. Always pleasant, always ob- 
liging, always well-bred to me, as to others, 
there was yet a certain line beyond which she 
would never allow ‘me to pass.. Whenever I 
attempted to speak of what I owed to her, she 
turned the conversation with the tact of a per- 
fect woman of the world. After three or four 
attempts on my part, she check-mated me 
effectually, by never allowing herself to be 
alone with me, even for a moment. When Mrs. 
Stanley was not present, an elderly companion, 
& respectable widow-lady, always was. How 
Ichafed under this! I did more than chafe. 
I regarded it as a delicate hint, that I was not 
to presume upon her condescension and hos- 
pitality by assuming the character of a lover. 
Isaw in it the death of my hopes. 

Yet, notwithstanding this, I was more in 
love every day. Mrs. Stanley had not exag- 





gerated the accomplishments of my fair hostess. 
But Miss Mowbray was free from that self-con- 
sciousness which is the weakness of so many 
other fine women. She never made the least 
attempt at display. Even on subjects about 
which she was fully informed, she always spoke 
with a certain degree of diffidence. 

I remember, one evening, we were all sitting 
in the library, after dinner. We had been 
talking of hunting in England. 

“Do you know,” I said, turning to Miss 
Mowbray, ‘“‘that the country, hereabouts, is 
singularly like Warwickshire? The lovely 
hedge-rows; the trees scattered about the 
fields; the bosky character of the woods; the 
picturesque yet rural atmosphere of every- 
thing;: really, I-sometimes almost fancy I am 
at Leamington again.” 

** You know, of course, that the first settlers 
here,’ answered the fair girl, looking brightly 
up, ‘‘were chiefly from Warwickshire, and 
the counties south and south-west of it. They 
brought their habits and customs with them; 
and as the country itself_is not unlike War- 
wickshire, the result is what you notice. It is, 
more than any other‘in' America,” she added, 
her cheek kindling, ‘*the country of Shaks- 
peare, as we read of it in his plays, and see it 
in the vicinity of Stratford on Avon.” 

«All you want, to make it perfect,’”’ said Mr. 
Stanley, ‘tare the parks and grand houses— 
places like Charlecote, Stoneleigh, Warwick 
Castle, or Guy’s Cliff.” 

Miss Mowbray looked up hesitatingly, but 
said nothing. 

“What is it, my fair critic?” asked Mr. 
Stanley. ‘I see, from your face, that you 
don’t quite agree with me.” 

“Yes! I certainly agree with you that the 
parks and great houses add tothe picturesque- 
ness of Warwickshire. But as we can’t have 
them,” she added, still with some hesitation, 
‘‘without the primogeniture and entailed 
estates out of which they grow; in a word, 
without the perpetual, and so to speak, enforced 
inequality of fortune, I'd rather not'see them 
at all.” 

“You don’t believe, then, in sacrificing every- 
body to keep up a family name? In starving 
the many to make noblemen of the few?” 

‘*No, never!’’ she answered, her fine eyes 
flashing. Then, as if ashamed of her sudden 
burst, she dropped her eyes, and went quietly 
on witli her crochet-work. 

“Some of the old-world custams,,”’ I said, 
‘survive in America after'they have died out 
in Europe. The curfew is rung in many of 
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the older villages of New England, to this day. 
When I hear the bells at eventide there, I go 
back, in fancy, hundreds of years, to the Nor- 
man Conquest.” 

Miss Mowbray looked up quickly, and with 
a heightened color, as if what I said had struck 
a responsive chord in her own heart. 

‘*Words survive also, as well as customs,” 
she said, hesitating prettily. ‘I was reading 
Shakspeare, only yesterday, and came across 
a word that the commentators didn’t seem to 
understand; for one said it was a misprint, and 
another gave many learned reasons to show,” 
and here she laughed such a light, musical 
little laugh, ‘‘that it meant what it obviously 
couldn’t mean: when the fact is that any child 
hereabouts would have comprehended it at 
once, for it has been in current use in these 
counties, ever since it was first brought over 
by men whose fathers, or at least grand- 
fathers, may have heard Shakspeare himself 
employ it.” 

Thus the hours sped, and every day I loved 
her more and more. 


Va. 


Stitt I made no progress. Once or twice 


I attempted to take Mrs. Stanley into my con- 3 


$ 
> 
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5 


‘And you? I hoped to have seen you up 
and about.” 

“I shall nebber be up and about agin, til] 
I walks de New Jerusalem. But when [I geg 
my Hebenly Fader’s face,”’ and her dim eyes 
brightened, “I shall be young as ever, young 
as ever! Tink of dat, mats Harry; dis ole, 
black body,”’ tears of joy streaming down her 
furrowed cheeks. “I hab allers read, in my 
Bible, but I nebber knew ’zactly its meanin’, 
till Miss Cl'r’inda ’zplained it to me—dat dare 
shall be, round dat Great White Throne, people 
of ebbery race, and color, and kindred, de poor 
and de rich, de white and de black, de slaye 
and de master—glory hallelujah!” 

I bowed my head reverently, for I had not 
forgotten the faith, which I had learned at my 
mother’s knee. 

‘Yes, mammy,”’ I said, solemnly, taking her 
hand and pressing it, ‘in that hereafter we 
shall all be equal: there the injustice of this 
life will be remedied; there the servant, if 
purest in soul, will be highest in 2 

‘“«Bress de Lord! bress de Lord!” interrup- 
ted ole Chloe, with all the fervor of her race, 
‘‘Dat’s just de way Miss Cl’r’nda talks, I’se 
allers knew yer were made for each oder. I 
tell her dis berry day, dat all I live for now is 


filence, but she avoided the subject, which did} to see yer two married. Den, like ole Simeon, 
not give me much encouragement. The nearest } I will ery, ‘Lord, lettest now dis dy servant 


to sympathy orconsolation she ever approached, 
was a shrug of the shoulders, one day, and the 
trite quotation, ‘faint heart, sir, never won fair 
lady.” But when I replied, that, at the most, 
nobody should accuse me of a faint heart, and 
that I would make a bold dash for it some 
day soon, she answered me, ‘“‘ Take care you 
don’t get what you hunting people call a 
rasper; for if you do you'll find that sort of a 
fall, perhaps, harder to get over than your 
first.” 

All this time I had seen nothing of ‘ole 
‘mammy,” for I had been too weak, as yet, to 
go beyond the gate of the Mowbray grounds. 
One morning, however, I felt stronger than 
usual, and taking advantage of Miss Mow- 
bray’s absence on household duties, I started 
for the cottage. The distance was only half a 
mile, but [ had to stop and rest, before I reached 
the cottage, two or three times. I was weaker 
than I had supposed. 

Old Chloe lay in bed, and seemed failing 
fast. ’ 

‘*I’se precious glad to see yer, chile,’ she 
said, addressing me as she used to address me 
twenty years before ‘‘I’se heard of de acci- 
dent. 


2 
2 
2 
2 
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depart in peace !” 

«* But, my dear, good soul,” I cried, thunder- 
struck at this revelation, ‘* you musn’t talk in 
that way to your Miss Cl’r’nda. What will 
she think? If I was to live a thousand years 
I couldn't marry her.” 

“Not marry her?” 

“*No; for I’m in love with another.” 

“Hush! don’t say dat—speak lower,’ 
Chloe, looking frightened toward a door, on 
the other side of the bed, that led into an 
inner apartment. ‘ She’s*dar!” 

I rose to my feet in consternation. The 
rooms were small, and the partition thin: the 
lady must have heard every word I had said! 

“She was visitin’ me—de widder and de 
faderless in affliction, as de Bible says—when 
she heard yer knock, and she runs in dar to 
git out of de way. But it’s de Lord’s doins’— 
it’s in answer to dis ole woman’s prayers—it’s 
dat it may be brought about dis berry day, 
and dat I may bress yer befere I dies. Cl’r’nda! 
Miss Cl'r’nda!”’ 

She raised her voice, shrilly, looking toward 
the door. “Cl’r’nda! Miss Cl’r'nda, I say!” 

I would have given half of my fortune, at 


” said 


But yer’s better now, bress de Lord!” ; that crisis, if I could have recalled the last 
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Bi ackanne in 
five minutes. What, I said to myself, must be 
the shame and indignation of my inadvertent 
listener, to hear herself so coolly rejected! She 
might be old, sour-visaged, narrow, weak 
minded, everything; but she was a woman 
still; and 9 kind and charitable one; and 
asa woman merited chivalrous treatment, in- 
stead of this needless impertinence. 

My first impulse was to escape. 
held me fast. Then I remembered that flight 
would be cowardly. Had I not better boldly 
apologize? But how to apologize? 

I had risen, as I have said, but I sat down 
again now, my brain, which was still weak, all 
in a whirl. ; 

“Take back what yer said, mars ‘Harry— 
for de lub of de Lord, take it back,” said the 
old woman, earnestly. ‘Say yer’s glad to hab 
her for a wife, and say it loud, so dat she may 
hear. Yer wouldn’t break yer ole mammy’s 
heart, would yer?” 

Heavens! what should I do? -Chloe first be- 
gan to speak in a whisper, but her voice had 
risen unconsciously, so intense was her emo- 
tion, until now it ended in almost a scream. 

But my suspense, my torture, for it was all 
of that, did not last long. I heard a hand on 
the latch, a rustle of a dress, the door opened, 
and—Miss Mowbray stood before me! 

Miss Mowbray, who had just heard me re- 
ject her! Miss Mowbray, her tall figure taller 
than ever, and her whole face'and form kindling 
with insulted modesty. 

What could I say ? 


But Chloe 


How could I explain? 
She gave me a look of superb hauteur, and 
moved toward the outer door. 
I sprang to my feet. to follow her. Old Chloe, 
however, still held me fast, and held me as in 


a vice. She did’ more; she caught at Miss 
Mowbray’s dress, and successfully, so that the 
fugitive had to stop also. 

“Now, hinnies,” said the sick woman, coax- 
ingly, “make it all up, like good chil’ren. 
Here, let me jine yer hands,” she had seized 
the one by which Miss Mowbray sought to ex- 
tricate the dress, and strove to drag it half way 
across the bed to meet mine. ‘Whom de Lord 
has jined togedder, let no man put asunder.” 

The situation was becoming intolerable, and 
in a different aspect even ludicrous. Had it 
not been that so much was at stake, I could 
have laughed outright. 

I jerked my hand out of Chloe’s grasp, by a 
vigorous effort, and extended it myself to Miss 
Mowbray, my great love speaking in eyes, 
Voice, and manner, as I said, with emotion, 

“In justice to myself, before you go, hear 





one word. As Miss Clorinda I now know you 
for the first time: it is as Miss Catharine only 
that I have known you before; and as such I 
love you, and have long loved you. I have 
tried, often, to say this before, but you never 
would let me. Now hate me,” I said, despe- 
rately, ‘if you will!” 

She changed color rapidly, ard tried to ex- 
tricate her hand from Chloe’s grasp. 

“It is my life that is ut stake,’’ I pleaded. 

Still there was no answer. She would not 
even look at me. 

‘‘Let her go, Chloe,’ I said, at last, “she 
will never forgive us!’’ 

She looked up at this, straight into my eyes. 
It was a frank, fearless, downright look, as if 
she would read my very soul. 

I returned her gaze as frankly and fear- 
lessly, but imploringly also. 

Suddenly she extended her hand, tried to 
speak, gave way, and burst into tears. 

I was at her side in an instant, 

‘*Laws sakes,” broke in old Chloe, who, 
during this last scene, had been looking from 
one to the other in stupified amazement, 
‘‘what’s been de matter? Does yer mean to 
say, mars Harry, dat yer didn’t know who 
Miss Cl’r’nda was, when I was tellin’ her all 
de time, not to mind yer holdin’ back, for dat 
yer’d come round after awhile?” 

Now I understood why Miss Mowbray had 
been so cold to me for all these weeks. ‘You 
blundering old fool,’ I muttered to myself, as 
I looked at Chloe, half angrily. 

Then I turned to Miss Mowbray. 

“Believe me,” I said, “I thought Miss 
Cl’r’nda was some horrid old maid. How did 
it happen? Even.yet I can’t make it out.” 

‘My middle name is Clorinda,” answered ~ 
Kate, lifting her head, and smiling through 
her tesrs; ‘‘after an old aunt, whose god-child 
I was. Her mother, I suppose, had been read- 
ing Fairfax’s Tasso, which used to be a favor- 
ite, you know, a hundred years ago. The name 
struck old Chloe’s fancy, and she has never 
called me by any other.”’ 

‘And you’ve been so good.to the poor old 
soul,’ I cried. “Ah! I little thought how much 
I had to thank you for.”’ - 

“I little thought,” she said, archly, “that 
I should meet you here. I left you safe at 
home, I supposed, for the day. But really,” 
and her tone changed suddenly to one of con- 
cern, ‘“‘haven’t you done too much? You're 
not strong enough yet for such a walk.” 

“Done too much?” I cried, and went on 
rather incoherently. “Ah! if you will only 
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say one word—you hav’nt said anything yet, 
you know—I shall not think Tve done too 
much.” 

For answer, she turned to old Chloe, and 
said, demurely, 

“T think I must go now, auntie. But I'll 
send the broth I promised, at. once. Mars 
Harry,” and she glanced laughingly at me, 
‘swants to. have a long talk with you, I see 
from his impatient manner.” 

I had a long talk. But it was not with old 
Chloe. It was with Kate herself, on our way 
home, a journey that took a good while, as I 
had to stop often, I told her, to rest, 

“You haven’t said anything,’ I urged, as 
we sat on a mossy, secluded bank, by a little 
stream, just within a bit of woods; exactly 
such a bank as Shakspeare must often have 
seen in Warwickshire; exactly such a bank as 
Rosalind rested on, many a time, in the forest 
of Arden. 

“Well, anything,” she replied, archly. 

“Oh, you know what Imean! One word——’ 

‘One word then!” saucily interrupting. 

I looked into her laughing eyes. They did 
not seem so cruel, howeyer, as her answer im- 
plied. As I looked, they fell before me. 

I drew her to me. Her head sunk on my 


b) 


shoulder, her eyes softened, her lips parted 
slightly, the color came.and went in her cheek 
as she glanced up shyly into my face. 

‘*What shall I say ?” she asked, softly. 

**T love you.” 

No answer. 


*T love you,” I repeated, kissing her sweet 
lips. 

Suddenly the crimsoned face was buried on 
my breast. 

“T love you,” she said, in a low whisper. 


ViGa- 


“Yrs, I may tell you the truth now,” said 
Mrs. Stanley, later in the day, ‘I suppose I 
am no longer bound to secrecy. Kate was 
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dreadfully annoyed lest you should have heard 
of old Chloe’s match-making scheme. She first 
met the poor creature on her visits to the sick; 
she’s one of God’s own almoners, whereyer 
there’s sorrow, or affliction, she is to be found, 
I thought myself, the night before the hunt, 
that you knew of Chloe’s nonsense, from the 
way you sneered. Kate felt, you see, that it 
looked like her being forced on you; and that 
is just what a proud, sensitive girl, such as she 
is, would shrink from the most. Hence her 
coldness to you. Now you know what a brave, 
noble thing she did, in stopping to help you 
when your horse fell on you. She ran such a 
risk, you see, of being misunderstood, ‘It wag 
the right thing to do, however,’ she said, All 
the time, I knew you were no coxcomb, and 
would not misapprehend her, and so I had 
great faith that things would come round in 
the end, as they have.”’ 

It is now more than ten years since Kate and 
I were married, and every year I discover that 
I love her better and better. Ten such happy, 
happy years! 

Old Chloe actually revived; revived enough, 
at least, to be at the wedding. She rode to it 
in a carriage, which I had sent expressly for 
her, ‘‘as grand,’ she said, ‘‘as de best. of 
de folks.” 

Our summers are spent at Mowbray House, 
which Kate inherited on the death of her father, 
The Stanleys dine with us twice a week regu- 
larly, when we are there. 

‘‘How lucky you were,” said Mrs. Stanley 
to me lately, on one of these occasions, follow- 
ing Kate with her eyes as the latter left the 
room for a few moments, after dinner. ‘I al- 
ways esteemed and loved. Kate before any other 
woman, but every year she grows in one’s 
affection and respect.” 

«To tell the truth, Harry,” added Mr. Stan» 
ley, laughingly, as he knocked the ashes from 
his segar, ‘‘she is, and always will be, as the 
hunting-phrase goes, AHEAD OF THE FIELD.” 
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Anp it’s, oh, the thrush with the speckled breast, 
That sits on the tall elm over iis nest; 
He whistles so sweet, and whistles so strong, 
And love and hope are all his song, 
No care can vex his merry mind 
As he sits swaying up high in the wind. 
Rocking, rocking gaily, 
As is his custom daily. 


THORNBURY. 


He sits and sings to his wife, while she 

Is nursing the children tenderly, 

Cares, nor taxes, nor slander’s stings, 

Can reach that bird as he sits and sings. 

A happier soul you scarce could find 

Than the gay bird swaying up high in the wind. 
Rocking, rocking gaily, 
As is his custom daily. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


THERE was certainly an improvement in } the old Tabby? 


ling, and within himself saying, ‘Won't I ou'z 
Won’t I see how it works?” 


James’ external appearance, on their return. i would not have bawled out at the gate, seeing 


That is, his new coat and cap kept as yet their 
pristine shape—cleanliness; and he handed 
them out with decency of manner. But the 
face, both stolid and fiery; his tones, into 
which never came one dulcet sound of reve- 
rence or affection, were there yet to attest a 
degradation too deep, indeed too deep to be 
moved by such appliances as his mother was 
‘ever recommending—too deep for anything 
but the blood of the Lamb. Strange, that the 
mother, a professed follower of this same Lamb, 
Jesus, did not sometimes look to this blood, 
speak of it to him as his only cure. As she did 
not; as she never, in all his life-time, had once 
done so, it was not strange that he passed the 
fountain by, duller, alas! than the brute that, 
knowing where the stream is, does not fail to 
come to it to slake its thirst. 

“Heard anything, Jamie, of the ” It was 
Mrs. Hathaway speaking, in undertones, to 
James, as he gave a shawl into her arms. 

“The Capital of Persia?” shrugging. 

“Yes,” she replied, laughing. 

“Ah! yes. Safe. In, in a few days.” 

“My dear!” speaking to Sophia. ‘‘Do, Jamie, 
see what that child is doing. Take every one of 
the things to your own arms—the lazy arms,” 
clasping them with a caress. ‘There,’’ see- 
ing Sophia’s arms cleared, “now we can go in 
inthis fashion.” And I would not know where 
tolook for a fairer, handsomer woman of sixty, 
and especially for a lovelier girl of eighteen, 
than James and the passers-by, and the near 
neighbors, saw walking together up to the 
piazza, along the piazza to the door. 

After supper James went out; went to the sa- 
loon—without meaning it beforehand. (And 
this was the way most of his transgressions were 
committed—without meaning it beforehand. ) 

I suppose if he had ended, as in the begin- 
ning he meant to, with a glass of ale, and not 
with a big bumper of whisky, as he did end, 
he would not have come home light in the 
head, light in the feet, as if rascally Mercury 
had rigged him out with his own cap and san- 
dals; would not have come along the road chuck- 

Vor. LX.—3 


} his mother at her grape-vines, “‘Marm, come 
here!” 

“What, Jamie—what makes you call me so?” 
walking, with quick steps, down the path. «I 
wish you wouldn’t do such things! Don’t 
speak so!” 

«‘Hold your noise! Persia’s gone down. It’s 
in the supplement of to-day’s Journal.” 

«Dear me!” 

“Yes; the Conrad in; saw her in distress 
that nearly split the Conrad. Persia’s sails, 
masts, and rigging, all twisted together; dark 
as thunder Conrad couldn’t save her or any 
of her crew; could see them, though, with 
their arms up; for there was a fire, at last, 
you see; of course, there was. Conrad stayed 
by till it was light enough in the morning to 
see that there wasn’t so much as a speck of the 
ship left. No life-boat, or anything to be seen. 
So, they’re gone. You'll put on mourning, 
mother ?’’ watching to see the changes in her 
features, and loudly laughing. ‘Keep your 
veil over your fade, (then they won’t see how 
nicely you feel,) and your handkerchief at your 
eyes. Have the handkerchief white, mother— 
white as snow; contrasts so elegantly with the 
crape and things.” 

‘Be still, James. 


She,” tipping her head 
toward the house, ‘‘she don’t know they started, 


She thinks her father 
Perhaps there'll be no 


you must remember. 
was dead months ago. 
list.” 
«‘Won’t there be from England? Won't she 
know when'letters come from aunt Mary ?”’ 
‘«Oh, dear, yes! We must hurry things. Pll 
manage, if you will only be careful.”’ 





CHAPTER XII. 


Tue reader need not be tald what sport it 
was to half-drunken James, seeing the old 
‘hardness of heart” resuming its sway over his 
mother; and, from his seat in the hall, hearing 
her say to Sophia, on entering the sitting-room, 
“I’m tired. I wish you didn’t like to read 
quite so well, Sophia. I wish you would sor: 
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these things from the wash, and take them 
where they belong. A great many of them are 
your own. Idon’t see how you could have so 
many more thanI. When you are settled down 
in your own home, (and this will be soon, now, I 
hope, now you are eighteen, and Jamie twen- 
ty-two,) when you are there—no; put the 
towels of that kind by themselves—you will be 
perfect mistress of yourself; you can read all 
you want to; for Jamie has such notions about 
things, he’ll keep a girl, of course. It wouldn’t 
be strange—it would be just like him to keep 
two; for he’s like Dick, your father, about 
such things—has great notions. No, no; you’re 
putting your uncle’s things and Jamie’s to- 
There,” having come herself to sepa- 
rate and pile them. ‘Now I wish you’d take 
them all where they belong. No. What does 
ail you? Take mine and your uncle’s away 
together to our room. Then take Jamie’s; then 
take yours.” Sophia came back, tottering with 
faintness, to carry off the rest. 

“I’m going to give you a whole web of this 
fine diaper,” resumed Mrs. Hathaway, her 
hand under the glossy fold of a towel on the 
top of apile. ‘‘ You may put these where they 
belong; in the right-hand, lower drawer of the 
closet, you know. And six fine table-cloths, 
like this one, I’m going to give you. Isn’tita 
beauty? Your uncle shall make you a present 
of three or four hundred dollars in money, for 
you to use just as you wantto. It will go a 
good way in furnishing your parlor and par- 
lor-chamber. Jamie willdo the rest. Hecan 
do anything you want him to. Your uncle is 
going to do well by him. And I—I shall be 
giving you all the time.” 

Seeing her husband coming in; seeing the 
white face and trembling fingers, she said, 
“That'll do. I'll take the rest up when I go. 
And I wouldn’t come down again, unless you 
want to. I will tell them you are tired.” 

And judging from the support she sought at 
the balustrade, the door-handle, the bedstead, 
as she went round to lay herself down on it; 
judging from the listless hands, the running 
tears, the sighs, and face of misery, she was 
indeed tired. 


gether. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

James fully meant to undeceive his mother 
in an hour. Byt soon after Sophia went up, he 
fell into one of his half-drunken fits of ‘‘sleep- 
ing it off,” on the hall lounge, where his mo- 
ther, supposing he was out, left him; when, 
after am hour of harder work than usual at 





eee, | 
managing her husband, she retired with him 
for the night. 

In the morning, on hearing her, James came: 
out from his uneasy sleep, shaggy as a corsair, 
his new coat in a hundred creases, his new 
cap, which he had taken for a pillow, in ao- 
thing but creases. 

The scene was to Mrs. Hathaway the most 
perplexing that had ever taken place between 
them; but the miserable woman told the truth, 
when she said, “I shouldn’t care so much; | 
shouldn’t mind anything about-it, hardly, if I 
could see my way out of it; out of having said 
those things to her last night, I mean. You 
were too bad! As true as you live, James, | 
would go through a blazing fire to save you 
from trouble or disgrace; but you don’t mind 
piling trouble, shame, anxiety, mountains-high, 
on me any time, And I have it to climb; and it. 
begins totell on me. I’m not:the strong woman I 
was five years ago, or even one. But I really 
don’t think you care. Gouptoyourroom. She's 
coming down the back stairs. Oh, dear, James!” 
sighing heavily, her hand pressed on her heart, 
seeing him go with little, mincing, sly steps, 
each one assumed, as were the other gestures 
of slyness and evasion, such as his whispered, 
“Hush!” “Hush!” the admonishing finger 
raised aloft, and the horrid, horrid expres- 
sion of mockery on his features. 

He went, at first, no farther than the hall, 
where he stopped, lodged against the wall, his 
ear at a crack in the doorway, listening to hear 
what his mother would say. 

All was stilla few moments. She was taking 
a little time to master (or, as she would have 
said, to manage,) the pain at her heart, and 
get all marks of it out of her features. Then 
she said, speaking kindly, ‘‘Is that you, So- 
phia? Come in here. Here is one of the bright 
sunrises you like so much. Rested ?—are you 
rested ?” 

“Oh, yes, aunt! 

“A little. 
night. 
afraid I showed it. But you musn’t mind it. 
I have a good many things to harass me. I 
feel a great deal better this morning. Oh, and 
I'll tell you what let’s do! Now we have been 
gone so long, and have had so good a time— 
let’s give a good time to those we left behind , 
us. Let’s give a party!” brightening imme- , 
diately. ‘A splendid one. I will give the 
rooms up to you, and you shall make them 
as handsoine as you please. We will both 
dress at our best. Won’t that be nice?” 

Here James went off up-stairs, taking all 


Are you?” 
But I was dreadfully tired last 
I felt irritable, some way; and I’m 
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on 
manner of stage-steps; sometimes taking two 
steps, aS a little child does, in mounting one 
stair; sometimes mounting four stairs with 
one step; making all manner of stage faces; 
pretending to giggle, and to stifle it hard with 
one hand over his mouth. If the abandoned 
fellow had been on the foot-boards, and had 
pit, dress-circle, and family-circle in front, he 
could hardly have executed so genuine, so lu- 
dicrous a pantomime. Or, if he could, it would 
have made his fortune. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

«You will have a surprise to-night; one that 
you will be likely to enjoy,” Mrs. Hathaway 
said to Sophia, on the morning before the 
party. 

And this was the sole crumb she got from 
the table at which her aunt sat counting out 
eggs for the ice-creams, and now and then 
laying her hand on her dress-pocket, to re- 
assure herself of the safety of a letter received 
the day before, with the New York post-mark, 
and with a few hurriedly-written lines inside, 
to say that they,—the doctor and his boy, that 
is—were safe on land, and would reach B—— 
by the seven o’clock train to-morrow; and that 
he, the doctor, was truly hers and his little 
daughter’s. 

The poor child, looking over all the world, 
could think of only one surprise that could 
come, filling her with the pleasure her aunt 
seemed to expect, and that was, seeing one 
noble form moving toward her, his hand ex- 
tended, his face joyful, wearing altogether a 
look to assure her that, whatever the talkers 
had said of him and Flora Pierce, there was no 
truth in it; “but that, in the tones with which 
he used to address her at Newburyport; in the 
sympathy and kindness he showed her at every 
opportunity ; in the lingering elasp of his hand 
at coming, at going, at helping her in and out 
ofa carriage, there was truth enough to last 
her and his lifetime. She thought that must 
be what was coming. Only—and here her 
hopes sunk—there was James, there were her 
aunt’s and uncle’s wishes to shut that out of 
her sight forever, even if it were true that the 
talkers at Judge Alliburton’s were under a mis- 
take as to the rest. 

So she feared. But it is true that she worked 
at her decorations of the rooms, and, when it 
Wes time, of her own person, more than half- 
xpecting him to be there; and it would be 
dificult, indeed, to describe the charm with 
which her happy, tender thoughts of him en- 
Tobed not only all she did, but all she was. 





There were never lovelier flowers, there was 
never @ lovelier young creature; for on the 
perfect features and complexion, the perfect 
contour of head and form, lay the grace of a 
sorrow borne very much as Christ bore his, so 
that no lines of habitual anger, or habitual 
misanthropy were ever to be seen; but the 
softness of prayer, even of much praise, of 
much happiness in such comforts as were left 
her in the sunrises and the sunsets; the clouds 
filled up, the mountains, the streams, with tufts 
of ferns and mosses growing beside and in them, 
and in the truth and nobleness nothing in the 
adverse circumstances of her life had been 
able for one hour to overthrow. 


CHAPTER XV. 


Tue reader shall see how our manager worked 
in bringing about Sophia’s surprise. 

Finding James too reckless to be pressed into 
her service, and her husband too dull to see 
the use in it, or to act, as he had a thousand 
times done, without seeing the use (without 
more explanation and persuasion, that is, than 
she had the time or disposition for on that im- 
portant day,) wrote a few lines for the doctor, 
saying that no one beside herself, her husband, 
and her son, knew that he was coming to B 
that evening, or at all. She had not told 
Sophia, for the reason that she wanted to sur- 
prise the dear girl, and others, too. As she 
would have at her house a large party, includ- 
ing a good many of his old friends and ac- 
quaintances, would he help her carry it out? © 
That was a good brother! Would he go to the 
hotel, he and Harry, both; dress there, and ap- 
pear in her rooms before nine o’clock, the sup- 
per hour? Yes, indeed! She knew he would; 
and so she was his affectionate sister. 

She consigned the note to a young lad she 
could trust. He was to be at the station when 
the train came in, and deliver the note to the 
elder of the two gentlemen, who, with a deal of 
luggage, would leave the train there. 

To say that she was the happy woman she 
mainly appeared, receiving and entertaining 
her guests, would be to contradict the sudden 
knots into which her brow tied itself, the sud- 
den gleams hardening the expression of her 
eyes, and all her features, when thought for 
one moment seized her, and bore her off a little 
from her excitement. But to say that she was 
as happy as a schemer can be, who sees one 
little plot about to work well, but sees also a 
great one, on which nearly all her hopes are 
built, sinking each day, each hour, lower and 
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lower in the sand, this would, no doubt, be} 


true. 

Sophia, standing near her aunt, by-and-by 
found a hush in the assembly. She found it 
increasing, and, looking in the direction in 
which many eyes were turned, she saw, above 
the rest, a head that struck her by its air of 
nobility, refinement, so far transcending that 
of any other head she had ever in her life seen, 
so she thought, save one, and that one was 
Col. Alliburton’s. It somehow affected her 
like Alliburton’s. But it was not his; for many 
and many a thread of gray, mingling with the 
dark-brown, gave to this head a boldness, a 
silvery radiance, where Col. Alliburton’s had 
softness and repose. 

Her uncle was at his side, and she saw that 
they were approaching that part of the room 
where she and her aunt were standing. 

“Tt is papa!” she began saying within her- 
self, but without at first believing one word of 
the inward affirmation. ‘It is papa!” She 
had her attention fixed on a wave of the fine 
hair she had played with a hundred times, 
lying on the temple. ‘I know it is papa!” 


She had her eyes now on the wide breast, on 
which she had hundreds of times nestled, long- 
ing so for it that she could only with difficuty 


keep her feet in their place. His eyes, mean- 
time, as he and her uncle moved slowly on, had 
no looks of searching or recognition, but of 
lightly surveying the crowd, as a stranger’s 
would. They fell on hers as a stranger's 
would. But she knew them, and remembering 
the surprise her aunt had promised her, she 
said, ‘‘Papa! Papa!” springing to him, and 
catching both his hands, his arms, “Papa! 
Papa!” 

Oh! but that young lady, her head pretty 
well up with his, her silk skirts sweeping the 
carpet with a long train; her golden hair, set 
off with scarlet bandelets, and hanging in short 
curls round the sweet face, the sweetest face 
his eyes had ever met, save one, her mother’s 
—her mother’s! ‘Yes, he knew, he compre- 
hended it; and he had her in his arms, and 
she felt again the wide breast, the lock of wav- 
ing hair on her cheek. ‘ Papa!” she kept 
saying; ‘“‘papa! papa!” 

They both shed a few tears; only the doctor 
cleared his away so quickly, what with his 
handkerchief and his renewed composure, that 
no one saw them; although they all knew they 
were telling the truth in saying to their neigh- 
bor, ‘‘ The doctor cried, too.” 

They cried; ‘so they couldn’t say anything,” 
as the phrase goes. 
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Father and daughter went to find Harry, and 
found him searching through the groups and 
pairs of young ladies. He would not inquire, 
he had said to himself; he would find her, But 
he was looking for a girl very different from 
the one who eagerly approached him, led up 
by the happy, proud—oh! the happy, happy, 
proud, proud father! 

Then there were more tears; more loving, 
glad embraces, and more tears, also, shed by 
the friendly guests, neighbors, and towns- 
people, nearly all of them. 

Mrs. Hathaway, meantime, had shrunk away 
upon seeing the approach of her husband and 
the doctor. Sophia was the first to miss her 
and look for her, that her father and brother 
might pay her the respect due at least to the 
lady of the house, “‘ and as one who, after all, 
has fed me, clothed me, given me the shelter 
of her roof, and lately shown me many, many 
kindnesses,’’ said the grateful heart, as she 
went from room to room searching. She found 
her in her own room, where, upon hearing 
the hand upon the door-knob, she sat buried in 
thoughts indescribably mortifying and self- 
reproachful. But on Sophia’s entrance, she 
was at her bureau, applying her scent-bottle 
to her handkerchief; and, having in her mirror 
seen who was coming, was already saying, 
‘This perfume is delicious. Come and let me 
give you just one drop. You will like one 
drop. I wonder where Jamie .is?” speaking 
lightly as she pretended to be looking for some- 
thing in a drawer. ‘I haven’t seen him for 
the last hour.” 

She had not for the last two or three hours. 
But, for all this, she knew that she might at 
any minute come upon him in the rooms, for 
both his appearing and disappearing were 
always wholly without order. 

«Come, aunt, I want you to go down,” said 
Sophia, putting her arm round her avat’s 
waist; and so they entered the parlor and met 
the doctor and Harry. 

Some exchanged glances, seeing them enter 
so; and the doctor seeing the glances, aided, 
moreover, by his own former tastes of his 
sister’s acrimony, could not help reading some- 
thing of their meaning. Harry, too, read 
something of it, out of what he thought he saw 
behind that. marked front. And this was all 
they were likely ever to know of the hard 
heart, the bitter tongue, the angry eyes, the 
whole woman of iron, opposed through all those 
years, to the tender, loving creature, growing 
up, grown up, under the same roof with her. 
For although in Sophia’s memory these things 
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Daan 
were likely ever to live, ready, especially at 
moments of sadness, to rise, she was not likely 
ever to speak of them again, unless it was years 
hence, when her aunt was gone, and she could 
speak of them with tearful regrets and pity, 
put no shade of bitterness. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


James, on this evening, as on all his even- 
ings and days, followed his own liking. On 
this occasion, it took him away from his mother 
and her assembled guests, over to Dean’s Hill, 
up and down a rocky road, narrow and dark, 
from the harles, birches, shrub-oaks growing 
close to the way, so close as sometimes to scrape 
the carriage-top as he rattled along; took him 
upto a poor door, at which he jumped out; 
and into a dimly-lighted kitchen, where a man 
with drunken eyes, drunken hair, a poor, 
‘drunken mouth, in garments half-covered with 
patches, sat paring apples onarickety machine; 
where a woman with a worn face, patched gown, 
a poor collar, and some sort of limp ribbon, 
some sort of straw ornament fastening it, sat 
cutting and coring; and a young girl, with 
shabby waterfall, shabby hair-bands, shabby 
curls, yards of shabby ribbon hanging over 
her left shoulder, but with rings of genuine 
gold, sat stringing them. 

Of course, James felt at home there. Of 
course, he said, ‘‘ Hullo!” when he came in; 
and, of course, they each said, ‘ Hullo!” or 
something like it, in return. Of course, he was 
soon at the smiling girl’s side, with an arm 
encircling her waist; and, of course, the sight 
pleased the poor, old father—his wife’s senior 
by many a year—the poor, worn mother, who 
saw so few pleasures coming to her child; and, 
of course, the girl’s large eyes, which, under 
circumstances of moral refinement, education, 
and the right physical culture, would have 
been beautiful orbs, flashed with pleasure and 
passion. 

Of course, he drank of the new cider, and 
of something else stronger, which the old man 
supplied him out of a little closet in the entry. 
The cider they drank in the kitchen. Laura 
warmed it, brought straws, and James and she 
drank it out of the same bowl. But when it 
came to the other liquid, the old man stuck his 
thumb up, winked at James, and took him into 
the entry for the rest. 

The women knew all about it, of course; 


there was only this half-way deference to the } her hands. 





woman’s breast, against everything that in- 
toxicates. 

They returned, smacking their lips; the old 
man wiping his mouth on the back of his hand, 
James shaking out the delicate white linen, 
with which his mother had carefully furnished 
his pocket for the party. 

Of course, James ate apples, skin and all, 
and chestnuts. He was fond of roasted chest- 
nuts, and Mrs. Haviland roasted some for him, 
as he sat rollicking with the girl. 

«Thank you, mother Haviland,” he said, re. 
ceiving them out of her brown, marred hands, 
into his own fair ones. 

Then straight rose an air-castle in the minds 
of every one, it seemed; for, said James, look- 
ing up at the low, smoked ceiling, «I should 
like to build this house up into something hand- 
some; into a sort of castle, such as they have 
on the Hudson, you know, and have you all 
live here in it with me. You’d roast chestnuts 
every evening for me then, mother Haviland.” 

‘The very thing I was thinking it would be 
pleasant to do, when you spoke. I was think- 
ing about the new house, too,”’ said Mrs. Havi- 
land, showing in her excited color how the 
idea beguiled her. 

‘ And I believe I was thinking that I wished 
things were a little more comfortable here for 
you, when you come. But, James Hathaway, 
you mustn’t alter things out there,” tipping 
his thumb entry-ward. ‘You mustn’t meddle 
with the cupboard out there, when you come 
to build things up.” 

‘*No, father Haviland.” 

“TI was thinking,” said Laura, low in his 
bent ear—‘‘I don’t like to tell you what I was 
thinking; but the thoughts made me pretty 
happy.” 

His reply was a tip of the head, as much as 
to say, ‘‘I understand, ducky,” and a closer 
clasp of her waist. 

‘But your mother will never let you do any- 
thing up here. Whatever you do, you'll have 
to do it for Sophia Athol.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Haviland, having heard the 
latter part. of her remark, said, “Poh! Of 
course, now he is a-man, he can’t be taken by 
the shoulders and marched up to be married, 
as he used to be taken by the shoulders and 
put into a dark closet, perhaps.” 

Little experience had our spoiled boy had of 
dark closets; none at his indulgent mother’s 
hands; but he grew as pugnacious toward 
her, as if he had had much, and all of it at 
He said he did’nt more than half 


sentiment, more or less alive in every decent } like his mother; and, as for Sophia, he hated 
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her worse than he hated the devil; she had 

been a greater bother to him. } 
Ile went out to the little closet and back } 

again; sat down, looking into the coals he was } 





punching under the stove-door, and recited } 
such a chapter of wrongs received at his mo- } 
ther’s and Sophia’s hands, as made Mr. Havi- } 
land, who also had been again to the bottle, ° 
raise his arm in the air, hold it there awhile, 
and then bring it down, with an oath aguinst 
them both. 

And Mrs. Haviland said, speaking to James } 
and Laura, ‘I don’t blame him for swearing.”’ } 
And Laura, who had her hand on James’ } 
shoulder, said, ‘“‘Nor I; it is enough to make } 
a minister swear. Somebody coming. Oh, it 
is father Cooke! Come in, father Cooke! I 
was just saying, ‘it is enough to make a min- 
ister swear,’ when youcamein. Tell him alt 
about it, James.” 

‘ft can’t tell him all about it, and I shan’t,” $ 
with the savage imprecation, ever ready to} 
break out, when he had been at his potations. 
-*Shan’t, ducky,” modifying histones to smooth- } 


PPI aie 
turn out, she began to pity her daughter, grand 
as such alliance an hour ago seemed to her, 

The father’s dulled brain, feeling it all go 
strange, could no more grapple with the fuli 


} meaning of the transaction, than his blear-eyes 


could make out whether it was Laura, or some- 
body else, James Hathawy, or somebody else, 
standing side by side at the opposite table. 
From the eyes of the girl fell a few great 
drops, shining like diamonds; aye, brighter 


than diamonds, as they ought, coming from 9 


heart filled full of penitential longings—long. 
ings not new to her, but more concentrated 
than she had ever felt before—full of resolves, 
hopes, fears, love, as hers were then. 

The resolves, on the whole, rose above all 
the rest, and so kindled her features, so raised, 
and, in a degree, dignified her figure, as to 
render the poor creature more beautiful than 
almost any ten out of ten hundred girls, dressed 
handsomely, and in possession, beside, of good 
opportunities, of schools, leisure, society, and 
pretty avocations. 

And would the reader have believed, that, 


ness, as he did his words, when he saw the} after so many sermons, prayers, lectures, and 
scared look he. had raised on the girl’s face. } lessons of so many kinds, had all gone by James 
«‘Shan’t tell him a word, ducky. But, what} like straws on the wind, this wicked thing, the 
say you, father Cooke, will you'marry us? Right } most wicked, perhaps, of all his deeds, should 


here—to-night? This minute?” his eyes on ‘awaken in his breast the very first feeling of 
Laura’s face, questioning hers, reading assent, } manhood and responsibility of which he had 


but a scared one. 

The broken-down old minister had his eyes 
on the floor, deterred, as yet, from assenting } 
to James’ proposal, by the last, lingering rem- 
nant of self-respect, and conscience. 

Laura, with her young face before his, and 
speaking with the kindness she always felt for } 
the poor old man, brought him out of his quan- } 
dary, saying, ‘“‘ There shall always be a bed in 
the house for you, father Cooke. A good one, 
too, whenever you come. I will always bring } 
you the best there is in the house to eat.” } 

While James, going to the light, opened his } 
wallet, picked out a lump of paper, opened it, 
and gave it to the old man. 

Laura, looking at it, said, “Why, it is ten} 
dollars, father Cooke, as true as you live. Isn’t ; 
he a good boy ?” ; 

So, he folded it with care, with care put it} 
into the snuggest corner of his old wallet, laid 
his worn hat aside, looked where the couple } 
were to stand—and then married them. 3 

The ceremony seemed to bring them all to } 
some sense of the importance of the step they } 
were taking. The old minister’s chin trembled 


ever been conscious, or, indeed, had a chance 
to be. 

It was so. Seeing the great shining tears, 
as they fell; hearing her half sobs; seeing, 
moreover, her beauty, he said within himself, 
‘T—I’ll do better now, or ’madog! <A dog 
I’ve been all my days; I’m a dog now, or I 
shouldn’t be here, doing this thing in this way. 
Ugh! WhatamI doing? Po child! What 
am I doing to you?” 

The fingers clinging so fast to his, caused 
him to say this last. 


CHAPTER XVII. 

Tue deed was awful. Well might it awaken 
in those heedless, hardened breasts, feelings 
so akin to conscience, to regrets for the heed- 
lessness, the hardening, as to hold them in 
silence, tears, half-defined awe of greatness 


} and goodness; especially in the awe of good- 


ness, and the longing for something better, 

something truer than they had ever known. 
It was well—not that the “sin abounded,” 

that the deed was committed, that is—for, as we 


so as to almost stop his prayer. The mother! have said, the deed was horrible; but having 
cried; and thinking how marriages sometimes } been committed, it was well, a beneficent thing. 
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jn the Creator, that, through His laws of sin 
and grace, a portion of the latter did enter 
through the door left open by the former. 
They could never, never—thanks to this same 
Creator—quite forget, quite get rid of the pre- 
sence of such grace. Ever afterward, in re- 
membering it, they must believe in it, and in 
the elevation and peace it is able to give—does 
give to those who accept it as their guide and 
companion through the rest of their days. 
Evermore!—even though no human eye might 
see it in their lives; though no eye but the 
Divine One’s could, deep in their souls, see the 
dim light of it now and then glimmering. 

“I must go, now,” were the first words 
spoken by James. 

Ile was looking for his cap. ‘‘ Mother will 
be expecting me. There’s a large party at our 
house,” looking with new interest at the girl 
before him, who, having brought his cap, was 
holding it for him while he buttoned his coat. 
“Uncle Dick, Sophia’s father, you know, has 
come, and Harry, his boy, with him. I must 
see them.” 

“T don’t want you to go,” she said; but she 
helped him; wound the scarf he had thrown 
over his shoulders round his throat. He touched 
her fingers with his lips as she was doing it. 

“He would be up the first thing in the morn- 
ing,” he said ; gave them all a respectful part- 
fing, and at the door, to which Laura accom- 
panied him, gave her a tender one, saying, 
“You're my wife now.” But perturbed at the 
word, which, now that he was out in the night, 
with his horse’s head turned toward home, he 
could not fail to couple it with that other name, 
mother; the name he often hated, and yet could 
not absolutely hate; for underneath the errors 
abounding in each, and the bickerings and 
animosities to which they led, were strong 
bands, holding them like iron, of nature and 
love—of love, as shall be felt by the survivor 
when the other dies, if never before. 

He left her half desolate, half glad, looking 
into the black night, in which the stars were 
set, listening to the retreating carriage-wheels. 

“T will be a better person after this,” she said 
to herself; and went straight to the looking- 
glass, to make her hair as smooth as if she had 
been expecting to see there that night, not only 
bridegroom, but bridegroom’s mother, and her 
large party of proud, handsomely-attired guests. 
She fastened her collar anew, having first made 
its evenness exact. Taking the comb to her 
father, she cleared his neglected gray locks, 
parting them, as best she could, like Ais father’s; 
herfather now. With her apron, she brushed 





his coat, clear as she could, of dust, looking the 
front over to see what could be done to it with 
the needle and more patches. 

‘I wouldn’t wear this,” she said, having 
come round to her mother. ‘I would just 
pin the ribban so.”” She was ripping away the 
straw ornaments from the ribbon her mother 
wore at her throat. ‘*There, now, you look 
better,” giving her really fine hair a few fin- 
ishing strokes with her palm, after having 
used the comb. 

Then she put the room in order; took down 
from the windows the strings of red-peppers, 
that were dry enough to put away; tore the 
faded evergreens away from looking-glass and 
clock, and took the coarse, soiled pictures of 
the Presidents, the coarse charts, down from 
the walls, thinking how, in the morning, be- 
fore he had time to get there, she would go out 
to the road-side, where were yards and yards 
of clematis, feathering the harles, and great 
quantities of life-everlasting, rearing its white 
flowers above the rocks: and how with them, 
and with the scarlet berries of the bitter-sweet, 
that grew by the pasture-wall, she would make 
things look better. 

She told them what she was going to do, and 
added, ‘We'll scour the floor in the morning, 
won’t we, mother, and make it as clean as 
boards can be ? . We’ll make the windows clear. 
I want it to be pleasant.” 

She did not say or think, “I want it to be 
pleasant for him,” as a young girl with a brain 
little larger than a bird’s would have done; 
but her feeling and strong desire was to make 
it pleasant; a better place; a home fit for her, 
with the new obligations, the new inducements 
to make the best of herself and her situation, 
that it was possible to make—fit for the father 
and mother, whom she wanted to take with her 
along the improved road. And for him, too; 
that, poor as it was, compared with his other 
home, he might still find it pleasant there, and 
be glad to come. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

‘‘Sue’s an artful, miserable jade; an artful, 
miserable jade as ever lived ;” was his mother’s 
first saying, and her last, after hearing Jamie’s 
announcement. 

«‘You’re mistaken, mother,” James said, at 
first, as calmly as he could; for he did not want 
to quarrel with her. ‘She had never come to 
him,” he said, “‘or taken one step toward him.” 

««She has come to church !” 

“To be sure. But she——”’ 

«‘ She has known she was handsome!” 
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«Perhaps so—very likely so;” adding that 
he thought many others knew they were hand- 
seme, and came to church, too. 

“— saw her looking at me last Sunday,the 
minx!” 

‘*Did she not see other young girls looking 
at her? Helen Dudley, for instance?” 

«Well, she’s a miserable, managing, artful 
jade.” She wasas angry as she could be; and, 
by this time, James also felt his passion rising. 
He asked her how far she would have to go 
from the chair where she sat to find another 
artful manager. 

“Tf you mean me, James, yua are as un- 
grateful a boy as ever lived ; foreverything I’ve 
done, I've done for your good; every single 
thing; and you’re an ungrateful boy. You've 
ruined yourself entirely. Do yqu think I will 


ever speak to her, or have anything to do with ' 


her; or that any of these people here in the 
village will? You’re mistaken if you do. Can’t 
you break it off, some way? Isn’t there some 
way for you to get out of it? Can’t you hire 
her, and the old folks, and that old hypocrite, 
to keep still about it, and let you off? You 
shall have money for it. Ill get it for you. 
I'll manage every way to get it. Come, now, 
And if 


Jamie,” coaxingly, “try, won’t you? 
they won’t be bought off, why then you must 


repudiate her. Swear it was all fun—a frolic. 
Tell them you were in drink and didn’t know 
what you were about. Tell them anything; I 
don’t care what, if it will get you out of it. 
Come, you will, won’t you ?”” 

«Tell them a dozen lies?” 

“T don’t care what you tellthem. I've said 
so once, and Esaysoagain. If it will get you 
out of this scrape, I don’t care what you tell 
them.” 

‘‘He would see about that,” he replied, and 
went. 

This was in the morning, after he had break- 
fasted with them all, doing the best he coudd 


te hold his head up manfully with the rest; } 


succeeding best in doing it, strange to say, 
when he thought of the night before, and of 
the girl off there in the poor house, waiting 
for him; but when his eyes fell on his mother, 
feeling himself but a poor Pariah in the midst 

of respectable Brahmins. : 

Avoiding the rooms in front, where he heard | 
cheerful voices and laughter; not stopping, when 
Sophia, having got a glimpse of him, as he was 
slipping past the window, sprang to it, tapped 
on it, saying, ‘‘Come in, James, an@ see Ma- 
} jor; ”’ but merely looking up to shake his head, 
and show the blank, unhappy face, she could 
not for one moment afterward get out of her 
thoughts, he walked off, taking the cross-road 
toward Dean’s Hill. 

He had never walked the road before; but 
had always rode or driven the horse, that was 
quite as much his as it was his father and 
mother’s. This morning it was his father and 
mother’s, but not his. It was more his uncle 
Dick’s and Harry’s, than his; so he felt, walk- 
ing along, his head down, his eyes on the road. 

It was but a heavy bridal-morn. The two 
sat alone, most of the time, hand in hand, talk- 
ing of the ways of “getting a living.” And it 
was at last settled that he should go to Boston, 
where she had a brother in some small busi- 

ness, beginning to be a prosperous one; should, 
: with her brother’s help, find something to do, 
and should, if possible, find a boarding-place 
in her brother’s family. If not, elsewhere, in 
some cheap place—or, ‘economical,’ was the 
word they both used—and then he was to send 
or her, and she was to do something to earn 
money. Or, this was what she said. He made 
no reply to that proposition. 
{This all planned, they went, hand in hand, 
: to look at the kitchen, “‘front-room,” and bed- 
}yoom. James seeing the new picture-frames, 
: said they were handsomer than his mother’s, 
; with all the gilt and moulding, adding, “We'll 
} have things, by-and-by, wife!” 
(TO BE CONTINUED.) 











TO 


BY F. 


FULt many a weary year hath flown 
Since last, my love, we met; 
Full many a sun, in splendor risen, 
In clouds at eve hath set. 
Thine eye, that once was bright with smiles, 
The bitter tears have wet ; 
Bunt in thy grief, and my despair, 
I love thee, Mona, yet. 


w. 


MONA. 


LANTZ. 


Lone in a human solitade, 
In joy with grief beset, 
T have nor hope nor memory, 
I would not fain forget. 
This world of tombs and broken hearts, 
I'll leave without regret; 
Thee only, for thy loveliness, 
I love thee, Mona, yet. 
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«A STRANGE position, truly!” pondered Sir 
Patrick, with a touch of gravity in his tone; 
«and romantic enough, I suppose; and yet—”’ 
And there he stopped, and stirred the fire in 
the small parlor-grate of the house in Ward 


“KATHLEEN’S LOVE-STORY.’’ 


It was one of the peculiarities of his character 
that he rarely considered the means to an end; 
and with him the romance of such a whimsical 
adventure partook strongly of the common- 
place. He had chosen to see more of a beau- 


street, with as matter-of-fact an air as though } tiful face, and his position was a result of the 


he was not, in a modern way, going as far be- 
yond Lord Burleigh as a modern gentleman 


could. 

It was just three weeks since the day upon 
which his attention had been first attracted 
toward this house on Ward street, or rather 
toward its front window, in which hung the 
inevitable announcement, ‘‘ Apartments to let.” 
But it had not been the card in itself that had 
attracted his attention—he had read the caba- 
listie sentence too frequently in his rambles 
through shabby-gentility for that—it was the 
simple circumstance that just as he passed, the 
well-worn red curtains were pushed aside, and 
a girl’s face appeared above the wire-gauze 
blind—the pretty, half-bitter, half-sad face of 
a girl of eighteen or nineteen, with great, 
dewy dark eyes, and dun golden hair rolled 
backward from her white brow in a careless, 
yet artistic fashion, at once modern and antique. 

To be brief in explanation, I will say that 
Sir Patrick Redwolde, in a certain reserved 
fashion, was what his friends called ‘“ quietly 
eccentric.” I will add further, that his passion 
for beauty, in all its forms, amounted almost 
toa monomania; and then, when J tell you that 
to his eyes, all the pictures he had criticised, 
all the fair faces he had silently admired, all 
the marble goddesses he had lingered near, in 
his pilgrimage, sunk into insignificance by 
comparison with the fresh loveliness of this 
rare girlish head, as it rose to his view from 
behind the dingy old Venitian blind, you will 
not wonder at the vein of romance in the story 
Tam relating. 

It is needless to enter into particulars. This 
was just three weeks ago, and here he was, 
pondering over possibilities in the shabby- 
genteel parlor, and known as Joha Redwolde, as 
utterly lost and beyond aristocratic ken in this 
poor corner of the world of London, as though 
he had known no other life from the day of 
his birth. Still he did not feel the strangeness 
of his position, as most men would have done. 


choice. For the eccentricity of such a course 
he cared little, since the secret was his alone, 
for sudden and apparently unaccountable ab- 
sences on his part were too common to cause 
any remark. 

But he had not advanced much during the 
three weeks. He had only learnt that his 

3 landlady was a widow, and the golden-haired 

} girl her only child. Some conjectures as to 
their antecedents he had been enabled to make, 
it is true, from observation. 

In one corner of his room stood an ancient 
bookcase, whose shelves were filled with books 
of an antiquity and rare variety that surprised 
him, when, having got permission, he examined 

them; and it was by these books he was assisted 

{in his conjectures. The Rev. Hugh Graeme 
(so read the fiy-leaf inscriptions) had been a 
bookworm, and a gentleman, he was forced to 
believe; and he had evidently given his daugh- 
ter the benefit of his knowledge, for here and 
there Sir Patrick came upon exercises and 
annotations written in a pretty, flourishing, 
girlish hand, and more than one book bore 

‘bea inscription, ‘Papa to Berta.” Looking 

; through an old Greek Dictionary one day, he 

; found a bright little bow of ribbon, that had 
been laid between the pages as a mark, and, 
after holding it almost tenderly in his hand 
for a few minutes, he could not make up his 
mind to return it to its place again, but laid it 
in his note-book, and kept it there. As for 
the relict of the Rev. Hugh, she was a pretty, 
faded, weak-minded woman, prone to shed 
tears upon the slightest provocation, and very 
evidently letting the family burdens of secret 
privation and anxiety fall upon her daughter’s 
pretty girlish shoulders. 

They were very poor, Sir Patrick had begun 
to find out. Berta never appeared to leave 
home; and though he rarely saw her, unless 
as he encountered her in the hall, or on the 
stair-case, he could not help. observing the 

shabbiness of her girlish toilet, and the scanti- 
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ness of comfort in the house; and he had passed ; has to be patronized and tyrannized over 80. 
the open door of the sitting-room, sometimes, } } Your uncle treats us as if we were troublesome 
on the chill winter days, where the poor mock- ; beggars. And—and there are your shoes, 
ery of a fire in the grate looked almost pitiful. Berta, they are so terribly shabby; and you 

This particular evening, on which I open } ; have actually had nothing new for months, 
my story, as he sat in his parlor, the murmur } } It seems almost cruel, when you are so pretty.” 
of voices in the adjoining room broke upon } Being only a pretty, natural young creature, 
him, and becoming more distinct, forced them- { whose prettiness made the shabby shoes and 
selves upon his ear. shabby dresses a greater trial, it is quite pro- 

«It is no use, Roberta,” said Mrs. Graeme, ; bable Berta had felt something of this, too; 
who was evidently shedding tears in the last i for there was a deeper bitterness than before 
stages of irritable weakness. ‘I don’t know } in her answer. 
what we are to do. It seems utterly impossible i «It doesn’t matter,” she said. “Beggars 
for us to manage without Anne, and yet how ’ have no more right to be pretty than they have 
we can keep her I don’t know. I can’t ima- to be proud. And what are we but beggars, 
gine where her wages are to come from; and } after all; the worst and most troublesome of 
it was only this morning that she was quite } all beggars—shabby-genteel beggars. Do you 
impertinent.” remember what uncle Raymond said about my 

A book was shut with a decided sound, and being pretty? He said it wasa pity; and I 
somebody rose from a chair and crossed the} am inclined to agree with him.” 
room. Their voices lowered after this, and Sir 

‘*We can’t keep her,” said Berta’s voice, } Patrick heard no more; but he had heard 
with a clear, emphatic ring in its tone. ‘And quite sufficient to explain to him how it was 
we won’t,mamma. She shall go away, and J} that a few days after Berta replied to the 
will take her place.” summons of his bell. 

‘*My dear Berta,” was Mrs. Graeme’s feeble} But she kept up all her reserve, in spite 
comment, ‘I don’t think I understand you} ; of the frequency of their meeting. She took 
you are so very energetic.” his orders very much as the recreant Anne 

‘‘Isn’t it time I should be, mamma?” returned } had done, only with a little gravity of dignified 
the girl, bitterly. ‘It is bad enough to be ; self-possession.. Altogether, Sir Patrick did 
snubbed by one’s rich relations, without being } not find his romance progressing as favorably 
snubbed by one’s maid-of-all-work. Let us be } as he might have wished. 
spared that, at least.” He was naturally reticent himself, almost to 

Sir Patrick found himself listening with a} the extent of being slightly constrained; but 
new interest, in spite of himself. He could} his great eccentricities were governed by an 
easily imagine the spirit in her eyes as she } equally great patience; so he waited for fortune 
spoke, and it touched him sadly. It was not} with a most creditable endurance. People who 
a pleasant fancy, this, of a pretty girl of} knew him well, said that Sir Patrick Redwolde 
eighteen, stung by humiliation and disappoint- } remained a bachelor because he had never met 
ment, debarred of her right to youthful hap- ; a modern goddess in a woman perfect enough 
piness, and feeling even the coldest, bitterest } to suit his curiously fastidious fancies—and 
touches of deprivation, in the cold bitterness of } there was some truth in the rumor. But men 
that worst of poverty, shabby gentility. ; had been guilty of romantic escapades before, 

There was a short silence, broken only by } matter-of-fact as the world professed to be; 
Mrs. Graeme’s nervous sobs, and then Berta } and men would be guilty of romantic escapades 
epoke again, with a softened, affectionate ten- } again; so it was, that as Sir Patrick Redwolde 
derness in her voice. had no weak society scruples, and no one to 

“Don’t cry, mamma,” she said. ‘We can’t} please but himself, he pleased himself by very 
help it. Perhaps it will all come right in the} complacently undertaking the role of Lord 
end. We can only try to do what appears to? Burleigh. 
be best. Mr. Redwolde’s money will be some} But matters were going even less smoothly 
assistance, you know, and uncle Raymond has} than before, he began to fancy. Mrs. Graeme 
A gerenee to provide for the rent, disagreeable } looked more nervous and harassed; the proud 
as he is.’ catenins in Berta’s eyes was deeper; and 

Mrs. Graeme’s reply was given in a fresh } once, after a visit from a pompous, well-to-do 
burst of tears. looking individual, whom he judged to be the 

‘That is the worst of it,”’ she sobbed. “One: relative he had overheard them mention, there 
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were traces of hot, bitter tears on her scarlet 
cheeks when he saw her. 

This was almost more than Sir Patrick could 


bear. But what was he to do? He could not 
offer them money, that was absurdly out of the 
question. He was sitting over his fire, ponder- 
ing upon his helplessness, when, to his sur- 
prise, after a little tap of announcement, Berta 
opened the door and entered, evidently with a 
fixed purpose. She was paler than he had ever 
seen her, but there was something of decision 
and spirit in her manner as she announced her 
erraud briefly. 

She had come to request a favor of him, she 
said. Her mother had decided, had, indeed, 
found it,necessary, (this with a proud, steady 
glance at him,) to dispose of some few surplus 
articles in her possession, and as they thought 
that their books could be most easily spared, 
they had decided upon parting with them. 

«“ They are a remnant of papa’s librazy,”’ she 
said, ‘and he considered some of them valu- 
able, from their rarity; and mamma fancied 
that you might possibly be able to give us some 
advice as to how we ought best to dispose of 
them.” 

She was paler than ever as she paused, and 
waited for his reply. It had been clearly a 
resolve wrung from desperation, hard enough 
to bear in itself, apart from such a bitter 
sacrifice of pride. 

Sir Patrick felt the blood mounting to his 
forehead. The girlish dignity of her manner 
made him ashamed of his own duplicity, inno- 
cent as it was. He could not help feeling as 
if she had found him out. He acted his part 
well, however. He should feel himself honored, 
he told her, with grave deference, in being per- 
mitted to render Mrs. Graeme all the assist- 
ance in his power; and then he went to the 
bookcase and opened it, to give himself time. 
Some of the books were valuable—too valuable 
for nine purchasers out of ten, his own expe- 
rience taught him; and the rest being mediocre, 
would bring the poorest of prices, or none at 
all, as they were second-hand. He turned over 
volume after volume, full of earnest pity for 
the proud, steady young figure at his side, and 
thus gained the opportunity to form a com- 
monly reasonable plan. 

“I think I can find you a purchaser,” he 
said, turning to her, at last. ‘A distant rela- 
tive of mine, Sir Patrick Redwolde, once com- 
missioned me to secure him something of this 
kind, but as I was unable to meet with anything 
suitable, I gave up the search. If you would 
hot object to waiting until I hear from him, I 





should be under great obligations to you. He 
professes to be something of a connoisseur in 
matters of this sort—rarities are his hobby ; 
and I know he would be disappointed to lose 
such an opportunity.” 

He did not trust himself to look at her as 
she answered him, but began to replace the 
volumes he had removed. 

“Tam very glad,’’ she said, in an unsteady 
voice. ‘Mamma would rather part with them 
privately, if possible. We were afraid that we 
should be obliged to let them be sold by auc- 
tion; and they were poor papa’s books, and— 
and——” 

She broke down here, and in his surprise, 
Sir Patrick turned upon her suddenly. The 
resolute spirit in her proud, young eyes had 
melted away, and as he turned to look at her, 
she gave him one swift, upward glance, half 
troubled, half timid, and then dropped her 
face upon her hands, and burst into tears. 

To Sir Patrick, in spite of his intense pity, 
her emotion was a ‘perfect godsend. So long 
as her girlish pride had guarded against his 
knowledge of their trouble and secret anxiety, 
he had been helpless; but here he felt himself 
gaining strength. 

He drew her gently to the easy-chair, by the 
fire, and made her sit down; and then, having 
scarcely spoken a dozen words, waited for her 
to recover herself. Her distress was so sheerly 
natural and girlish, that every impulse of 
tenderness in his heart was stirred. The 
weary struggle with hidden humiliation and 
down-trodden pride, had been too much for 
her, and for the moment she had lost all self- 
control. Considering that he was that most 
emotionless of individuals, a thoroughly re- 
served English gentleman, Sir Patrick cer- 
tainly felt very much excited. The pretty 
bowed head, and drooping face, were almost 
too much for him to endure. If such a thing had 
been within the bounds of reason, he would 
certainly have fallen upon his knees by the arm- 
chair, and made himself very absurd ; but as that 
was out of the question, he was constrained 
to remain standing in sympathetic silence. 

At last, Berta raised her face, looking de- 
cidedly more lovely for the softened sparkle of 
tears in her eyes. 

**Don’t think me foolish, please,” she said, 
in a low, hesitant voice—a curious little ag- 
grieved remorse for her emotion showing itself 
in her upward glance at his face, ‘We have 
prized those books so much—mamma and I. 
I have had no other friends in the world, it 
seems to me now, when they must go,” 
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She faltered a little here, and the tears 
leaped to her eyes again, and seeing them 
standing upon her long lashes like great pearls, 
Sir Patrick could restrain himself no longer. 

“Pray, believe that I can understand and 
sympathize with you,” he said, with an earn- 
estness almost tender. ‘But your relics will 
be in tender hands, Miss Graeme. Sir Patrick 
will regard them as reverently as even you 
could wish, I think.’? And with a recollection 
of the rose-colored bow in his pocket-book, he 
flushed guiltily, as he added, “I will make a 
list of the books you wish to dispose of, and 
forward it to him at once, with your permis- 
sion, and then there will be no delay.” 

She answered him quickly, with a curious 
sort of pretty timidity. 

“IT think I could help you,” shesaid. ‘I used 
to help papa when he had a great many books, 
and I was very much younger then. I have 
read them nearly all, you know, and I might, 
perhaps, be able to make it less tiresome for 
you.” 

Less tiresome! It was more than he would 
have even dared to hope for, and his delight at 
this unexpected turn of fortune’s wheel, elated 
him so that he almost surprised her by an ex- 
hibition of the pleasure he found it so difficult 
to conceal. He managed to control himself to 
a reasonable extent, and they applied them- 
selves to their task together. To Sir Patrick, 
at least, it was the pleasantest of labors. The 
pretty, softly-outlined figure, bending over the 
table, now and then, to add a title to the list, 
was so bewildering, with the addition of the 
lamplight concentrating itself on the gold- 
dusted roil of hair, and the shining, curling 
lashes, that he found his attention distracted 
more than once. The shadow of her innocent, 
troubled tears had scarcely passed away yet, 
and their softening influence lingered in a cer- 
tain half-shy, half-appealing frankness of man- 
ner, which was indescribably bewitching. It 
was evident, that she had been so long accus- 
tomed to being at once leader and adviser, that 
even the temporary presence of a calm manner 
and clear brain had its power over her. 

I am not ashamed to say that Sir Patrick 
over-rated the value of the Reverend Hugh’s 
books, most unblushingly, in making out his 
list. To the most mediocre he offered prices, 
that, to any one more experienced than his 
young assistant, would have rendered his de- 
ceit glaringly transparent; but Berta knew 
the volumes only as her father’s dearest trea- 
sures, and, consequently, only brightened and 
gained spirits as the work went on. 


ee 

When their task was ended, Sir Patrick felt 
that he had gained ground. The little piece of 
good fortune, in spite of its dark side, had 
lightened the shadow of bitterness on the 
pretty, young face; and the fact that she was 
freed from embarrassment, had touched the 
poor child’s cold reserve, and melted it. She 
even recovered herself sufficiently to make two 
or three whimsical, willful speeches, whose 
piquant charm bewitched Sir Patrick more 
terribly than ever. 

Having inclosed the list in a letter to his 
relative, he went out to post it, with the calmest 
of business-like demeanor. But, before he left 
the house, he had written another letter, again 
making an inclosure, and this time directing 
the missive to a confidential friend, in Edin- 
burgh. It wasa brief enough epistle, perhaps 
scarcely long enough to be termed a letter, for 
it contained only the following words: 


‘““My Dear Lorpacre—If you will, anony- 
mously, forward the inclosed bank-notes to 
Mrs. Hugh Graeme, 26 Ward street, London, 
and await my explanation of the little mystery, 
you will deeply oblige 

‘* Your sincere friend, 
‘* REDWOLDE.” 


This letter he posted during his absence. 
The other he lighted his segar with, and then 
quietly turned his steps homeward. 

As he entered the house, the sitting-room 
door opened, and Berta came out, carrying a 
lighted candle, as though she was going to her 
bed-room. But, upon the first step of the stair- 
case she stopped, and turning toward him, a 
trifle hesitatingly, as he came up the passage, 
held out her hand to him, as though from some 
whimsical little impulse of gratitude. 

‘‘Good-night, Mr. Redwolde,” she said. 
‘*Mamma is— Jam very much obliged to you. 
Thank you.” And before he had time to do 
more than wonder at the pretty, impulsive em- 
phasis upon the “I,” and admire the bright 
picture she made in the candle-light, she had 
turned again, and was half-way up the stair- 
case. 

Of course, Sir Patrick’s reply arrived as 
early as was consistent with his absence from 
home, and, of course, it was a favorable one. 
Sir Patrick was delighted, Mrs. Graeme’s lodger 
reported. He had desired to possess this very 
collection for years, it would almost have ap- 
peared. He made no demur, whatever, at the 
price, and only made one condition. His pre- 
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or more, and he did not care to trust his 
treasures to careless hands; accordingly, if 
Mrs. Graeme had no objections, and his rela- 
tive was willing to undertake the charge, he 
should prefer that his purchase remained 
where it was until his return. If this plan 
met with their approval and consent, the ar- 
rangement was concluded, and the money 
should be forwarded without delay. 

It is needless to say that the moncy was for- 
warded, and that Mrs. Graeme’s lodger rose 
in that estimable lady’s esteem immeasurably. 
He was so chivalrous, so respectful, so digni- 
fied, so ready to sympathize with her, and 
listen to her mournings over Berta. The Rev- 
erend Hugh had been a refined, consumptive 
book-worm, and as Mrs. Graeme had married 
him against the wishes of her friends, when 
his death left her penniless, she had been re- 
garded as a culprit, to be snubbed and patron- 
ized by turns. Berta herself had a touch of 
spirited pride, which made her girlishly sen- 
sitive to the snubbings and patronage, and was 
not apt to enlarge upon the subject of their 
trials; but Mrs. Graeme was, and often be- 
wailed her daughter’s fate most pathetically to 
Sir Patrick. 

“She is so pretty,”’ she would say; ‘‘and so } 
proud; so like her father in that. Lord Stam- 
ford, who was poor, dear Mr. Graeme’s patron, 
at Ingley, used to say that there was not a 
more perfect face than Berta’s in any picture- 
gallery in Europe.” 

And certainly Sir Patrick agreed with Lord 
Stamford. The large, spirited, dark eyes, and 
abundant, rare-tinted hair, would have ren- 
dered any girlish face bewitching, without the 
almost singular perfection of form and feature 
with which nature had endowed this friend- 
less young creature, in defiance of shabby gen- 
tility. 

Quiet persistence, on Sir Patrick’s part, 
melted Berta’s reserve at last, and warmed it, 
in the natural course of events, into the pret- 
tiest of frankness. He was generous, scholarly, 
& gentleman, and, above all, as poor as them- 
selves. This latter idea she had adopted, partly 
through her knowledge of his surroundings, 
and partly from the fact that he had left her 
to imagine that such was the case. It is more 
than probable that this was his strongest claim 
upon her friendship. As Sir Patrick Red- 
wolde, he could never have won upon her, 
bristling as she was with her proud, little 
weapons of defence against patronage; but 
supposing that he also had shared the bitter- 
Ness, she gradually slipped into the pretty, 











natural fashion of sympathizing with, and 
being interested in him, 

So, Sir Patrick’s whimsical adventure ripened 
intoaromance. The dingy, old parlor became 
a very bower, and the dingier sitting-room a 
fairy land, made so by the bright, glowing, 
young face and figure. But as I am only re- 
lating the history of the somewhat singular 
manner in which a pretty, penniless young 
creature became the wife of a somewhat ec- 
centric gentleman, it is not necessary that I 
should particularize every event in connection 
with the circumstance. It is enough, that, in 
the daughter of his landlady, Sir Patrick Red- 
wolde found the only woman he had ever loved; 
and that, in the poor gentleman, Berta Graeme 
learned to adore the man who was to raise her, 
unknown to herself, to one of the highest posi- 
tions in the land. 

The card of announcement had been ab- 
sent from the front window nearly three 
months. Sir Patrick had pondered over pos- 
sibilities, when first the beautiful face led 
him to the house on Ward street; but now his 
possibilities had become probable, and there 
must be a practical ending, even to a romance. 
He returned from his usual day’s absence one 
evening, with a rather graver face than usual, 
Berta fancied. It was nothing more than the 
gravity of thought, but it was gravity, never- 
theless; and when he took her hand to bid her 
good-night, she saw that it deepened. 

«‘T shall have a story to tell you to-morrow 
evening,” he said. ‘« Will you promise to lis- 
ten to it, and forgive me if it seems a strange 
one ?” 

She looked up, surprised a little by his 
earnestness, and then, as their eyes met, hers 
fell. . 
«Promise me,” he said; ‘* promise that you 
will forgive me, however strange a story it 
may be.” ; 

She answered him with perfect faith and 
frankness. 

«IT promise to forgive you, however strange 
a story it appears.” 

He thanked her, warmly. During the past 
weeks he had often fancied how she would re- 
ceive the revelation. Whether, at first, it would 
not distress her a little, through the intensity 
of the surprise it would necessarily cause her. 
He had pleased himself, too, with the fancy of 
how far she would outshine the fairest of the 
fair women he knew, when he had the right to 
shower his wealth upon her. Her fresh, young 
beauty had set at such a bright defiance the 
shabby dresses and dingy surroundings, that, 
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on the long evenings, when the firelight had 
been dancing on her bright, glowing face, and 
softly outlined figure, he had lingered, ten- 
derly, over a man-like dream of how fair a 
jewel she would seem, set in the midst of lux- 
ury befitting the wealth of her youth and 
loveliness. 

Before going out, the next morning, he left 
a message for Mrs. Graeme, to the effect, that, 
upon his return, he wished to have an inter- 
view with her. 

“Really,” faltered Mrs. Graeme, in great 
nervous trepidation, when Berta delivered the 
message, “ [hope nothing has oceurred to make 
it necessary that he should leave us. What 
should we do, Berta? Just as we were begin- 
ning to feel so comfortable, too. But that is 
always the way,” with a premonitory sob. 
‘We are so unfortunate.” 

Berta, standing in the shadow of the mantel- 
piece, looking into the fire, colored a little, and 
then meeting her mother’s eyes, colored more 
deeply than ever. 

‘I don’t think that he is going to leave us, 
mamma.” She hesitated confusedly; and then 
Mrs Graeme’s perceptive faculties being sud- 
denly aroused to some recognition of the turn 
affairs were taking, that lady broke into a wild 
exclamation. 

‘*My dear Berta!” she began, and in 
her astonishment could positively get no fur- 
ther. 

It would be a difficult matter to describe the 
exact state of her feelings when she gathered 
the truth from Berta’s silence. 

“I don’t know whether I am glad or sorry,” 
she said, tearfully, after her usual fashion. 
‘“‘“Mr. Redwoide is very nice, of course, and 
has been very kind, but he is as poor as we 
are, Tam afraid—and you know what such a 
poverty is, Berta; and then he is not very 
young. Dear! Dear! I had hoped that you 
would marry well, some day; but I suppose it 
was not to be.” 

“He hasn’t asked me to marry him yet, 
mamma,” interposed Berta, a thought indig- 
navtly, and blushing even more brilliantly 
than before. 

‘‘No, my dear,’’ said Mrs. Graeme, resign- 
edly; ‘‘but he is going to ask you, and that is 
as bad, you know.” 

The shadow of the heavy London fog had 
darkened the city; the lamps were beginning 
to twinkle through it, and Berta and her mo- 
ther were sitting together in the little, dingy 


frre 
up before the door, thereby throwing Mrs, 
Graeme into a nervous flutter of excitement, 

“Dear me!” she exclaimed. “I wonder jf 
it is your uncle Raymond, Berta. I do hope 
not.” 


But a sudden summons from the door-bell, 
gave Berta no time to reply. 

She felt slightly nervous, it must be con- 
fessed, as she passed up the hall. She did not 
exactly like the idea of Mr. Raymond forming 
a party to the interview. But it was not Mr. 
Raymond. The vehicle that had stopped be- 
fore the pavement was a quiet, dark, aristo- 
cratic-looking carriage, whose door a liveried 
servant was holding open for two gentlemen to 
alight, and in the first of these gentlemen, the 
flare of a street-lamp revealed her mother’s 
lodger: The other one was a middle-aged gen- 
tleman, well dressed, quiet-faced, and of busi- 
ness-like appearance. 

In her first surprise, Berta drew hack hastily, 





Perhaps it was Sir Patrick Redwolde! But the 
next moment Mr. Redwolde was in the hall. 

‘* My friend, Mr. Lindacre,” he said, calmly, 
‘‘ Miss Graeme.”’ 

Certainly, gaslight never shone on a fairer 
face than the pure, dark-eyed one revealed to 
Mr. Lindacre, as he bowed to the pretty young 
creature in her shabby dress. Perhaps he 
thought so himself, for Berta found herself feel- 
ing slightly embarrassed under his keen gaze. 

Could they see Mrs. Graeme, Mr. Redwolde 
asked; and commonplace as the question was, 
Berta imagined he looked a little paler thaa 
usual, as he spoke. Certainly they could see 
her. His message had been delivered in the 
morning, and Berta would tell her he had re- 
turned. 

On receiving the information, Mrs. Graeme 
became more fluttered than ever. She was not 
prepared to see company. She had not even 
her best cap on. A state of affairs which 
nearly reduced her to tears again, as an en- 
livening resource in an extremity. But she 
went to the parlor, at last; and feeling some 
natural nervousness, Berta awaited her return 
in the sitting-room 

She heard the murmur of conversation, and 
once or twice an exclamation from her mother 
in the half-hour that followed; but that was 
all; and at length Mrs. Graeme made her ap- 
pearance in such evident excitement and as- 
tonished delight, that she was fairly breathless. 

‘«My dear Berta,”’ she began, incoherently, 
the moment she entered the room. ‘Such 4 
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am sure Lord Burliegh— But, dear me! I 
forgot! I was not to tell you; and, besides, 
Sir Patrick is waiting, and his friend will ex- 
plain all about it. Dear! Dear! How sur- 
prised Iam!” 

«J don’t understand,” said Berta. ‘“(Mamma, 
what do you mean? I thought the gentle- 
man’s name was Lindacre.” 

But Mrs. Graeme was inexorable. She would 
explain nothing. Berta must go into the par- 
lor at once; and in spite of her reluctance, 
Berta was fain to go. 

The strange gentleman was standing by the 
mantel, with an amused, yet kindly smile in 
his keen eyes, when she entered, and her mo- 
ther’s lodger stood near him, a curious glow 
on his usually quiet, reserved face. At her first 
glance at him, the bright color flew to Berta’s 
forehead; but he did not give her time to utter 
a word, for he spoke himself, at once. 

“Lindacre,” he said, turning to his friend, 
“will you be kind enough to tell Miss Graeme 
the story you came here to tell her,”’ 

Mr. Lindacre did not change his position, 
more than a motion of assent rendered neces- 
sary, but his keen eyes twinkled more than 
ever. 

“T shall be happy to do so,” he said, smiling, 
“though I scarcely know how to begin. I will 
begin at once. Miss Graeme, the story my 
friend wishes me to tell you, is a love story, 
and I will relate it as briefly as possible. 

“Three months ago—was it three months 
ago, Redwolde ?” 

That gentleman looked at Berta’s downcast 
eyesand glowing checks, and bowed in silence. 

“Just three months ago, then,” Mr. Lind- 
acre went on, smiling still, ‘‘a certain well- 
known English baronet disappeared from Lon- 
don society. No one knew where he went, and 
noone knew why he went; and though such 
absences were not infrequent on his part, there 
was about this absence a vague essence of mys- 
tery. From the time of his disappearance, 
until a few days ago, the mystery of this ab- 
sence was unexplained, and then an old friend 
of the absentee’s, who was also his legal ad- 
viser, was surprised to receive a letter from 
him, bearing the post-mark of London, and 
requesting his immediate presence in that city. 
This individual, who was at that time in Edin- 
burgh, obeyed the summons, at once. As I 
have said, the missing gentleman was an old 
friend, and he was always at his service. He 
had, at first, feared some trouble or danger; 
but on reaching London, he found to his amaze- 
ment a romance waiting for him-—a pleasant, 





honest, old romance; re-acted in these unro- 
mantic modern days. His friend, who had 
waited until his youth was past, for a princess, 
had found one at last. He bad seen a fair face, 
and it had touched his heart. He had flung 
aside the attributes. of his rank, and followed 
the fair face, and found its loveliness the na- 
tural index to fresh, true girlishness. An in- 
nocent deception had been necessary to intro- 
duce himself; and for this reason he had 
absented himself from society. He had learned 
to love this fair face with the strong, deep 
passion of a man whose heart had been all 
untouched for years, and who, now he felt that 
the greatest boon fate could bestow upon him, 
would be the right to guard the young life 
from all of trial, or grief, that the truth and 
tenderness of an honorable gentleman could 
guard it from. He told his friend this, and 
he also told him, that he had thought it best 
that he, as his legal adviser and private con- 
fidant, should explain why, for the time, a 
deception, though an innocent and unavoidable 
one, had been practised. His friend agreed 
with him wholly, on this point, as on every 
other, and, in accordance with his wish, ac- 
companied him to the scene of his romance, 
and told the story; and—and, as I have finished 
mine, Miss Graeme, I will introduce to you my 
friend and client, Sir Patrick Redwolde, and 
having done so, wish you good-evening.” 

His faint simile of amusement had died away 
during his relation, giving way to something 
of a touched warmth and earnestness, which 
was strongly evident in his manner, as he 
ended, and with a grave, kindly bow, left the 
room, and closed the door. 

Sir Patrick did not make any effort to detain 
him. Perhaps the exit had been part of the 
friendly agreement. A moment more, and the 
carriage was rolling down the street: and then, 
turning to Berta, who stood bewildered and 
tremulous, Sir Patrick spoke. 

‘«Let me tell my story,” he said, gently. 
‘¢ Lindacre has told his, Berta, but that is not 
all. Old friend as he is, he cannot quite un- 
derstand how my heart has been stirred. Dear 
child, I love you! Give me the right to make 
your young life brighter, if I can, than it has 
hitherto been.” 

In the first shock of her wonder, Berta had 
been silent, but now she came to him, touched 
to her girlish heart by his generous honor, 
actual, shining tears in her tender, happy 
eyes. 

“And it was you who bought the books?” 
she said. ‘Was it you who sent the money 
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mamma so mysteriously received? Please tell 
me?” 

«It was I,” he answered; and he raised 
both her hands gently to his lips. ‘Is this 


Lady Redwolde?”’ he asked, with grave ten- ‘ 


derness, the next moment. 

There was a little pause, and then her bright 
young face dropped upon the strong hands so 
closely clasping hers. 

‘«Yes,’’ she whispered. 
wolde.” 

And they were happy. How could it be 
otherwise? Out of the little romance grew 


‘¢ This is Lady Red- 








the perfecting of two human lives. Nemseillll 
men and women, who admired and envied Lady 
Redwolde, during the sensation she created in 
her first season, knew the truth of her story, 
There was a story, people said; but all that 
was known of it was, that the young bride’s 
beauty had won her a higher fortune than that 
to which she had been born. But, for Sir Pat. 
rick, a new life had opened. His old, world- 
worn weariness had fled forever; and through 
his young wife’s bright beanty, and tender, 
trustful pride in him, the freshness of his 
youth was regained for him once more. 





THE FLOWER OF COLUMBIA. 


BY A NEW CONTRIBUTOR. 


In the vale where Connecticut flows, 
O'er meadow-lands, blooming and wide, 
In a cot hedged around by the beauteous rose, 
Did the flower of Columbia reside. 
Oh ! fair, in the sweet month of June, 
Was the green lawn, with primroses crowaed; 
Bui fairer the flower of Columbia bloomed, 


Than the primroses, all the year round, 


Like the Graces, through garden and bower, 
She glided at midsummer morn ; / 

Like nightingale’s note at the soft twilight hour, 
Floated oft her melodious song. 

When flowers decayed on the lawn, 
And pale, gloomy winter drew near, 

Uer presence, like vision of Spring's early dawn, 
As she passed o’er the way, did appear. 


th, youth! lovely, healthfnl, and fair, 
To thee blessing’s full cup is given; 
4!an earth’s boasted majesty with thee compare, 
Or aught ‘neath the glory of heaven ? 





The princes of earth own thy sway— 
Thine ever invincible charms; 

The proud monarch oft at thy fair feet hath lain, 
For the clasp of thy heart-tempting arms, 


How oft, as fond memory strays, 
Those peerless jet eyes on me beam, 

And sweet smiles enlightening my dark, lonely days, 
Of Columbia’s scepterless queen. 

Fair lawn, thou art hallowed for aye! 
Which oft her light footsteps doth pace; 

And thou, placid stream, which wast wont on thy way, 
To reflect her immaculate face. 


Oh! if ’neath the heavenly dome, 
There’s pleasure unmixed and divine, 
"Tis his who can say, though all other hath flown, 
here’s a heart beats responsive to mine. 
And, oh! trebly happy his hour. 
And crowned his life's portion with bliss, 
If the heart of Columbia’s beautiful flower 
Be the one which responds unto his. 


THE BABY. 


BY MRS. HELBN A. MANVILLE. 


VioLet eyes blinking 
So sleepily here ; 

Of what are you thinking, 
You sweet, little dear? 


You very demurely 
Can look in my eyes, 

An angel you’re surely, 
Affecting disguise. 


One week, little mortal— 
One week and a day, 

Since through Heaven's portal 
You wandered earth-way. 


Our hearts were so lonely, 
No charm could begulie; 
But now if you only 
Will tarry awhile— 





Will list to our pleading 
To stay in the nest, 

Our hearts in the Eden 
Of rapture shall rest. 


Hopes, many, are centered, 
The fair casket in— 

The baby just entered 
Rarth’s valley of sin. 


Oh, when God is counting 
His flock, in the end! 
When np to the mountain 

Of life they ascend, 


May the feet find the portal, 
The sonl ‘scaped the morn; 
This little, wee mortal, 
Our baby was born. 





DEACON SLIMPSEY’S MOURNFUL FOREBODINGS. 


BY JOSIAH ALLEN’S WIFE. 


TuoMAS JEFFERSON went to the school-house 
to meetin’ last night, and he broke out to the 
breakfast-table, 

“ Betsey Bobbet spoke in meetin’ last night, 
father.” He addressed the words to his father, 
for he knows I won't uphold uo kind of light 
talking about serious things. 

“She said she knew she was religeus, be- 
cause she felt she loved the bretheren.”’ Then 
they both laughed in a idiotic manner. But I 
said, in a tone of cool dignity, as I passed him 
his 3d enp of coffee, ‘*She meant it in a 
scriptural sense, no doubt.’ 

“TI guess you'd think she meant it in a 
earthly sense, if you had seen her hang on 
to old Slimpsey last night: she’l marry that 
eld man yet, if he don't look out.” 

“(Oh, shaw!’’ says I, coolly, ‘‘shes payin’ 
attention to the editor of the Gimlet.” 

“She’l never get him,” says he. ‘She 
means to be on the safe side, and get one or 
the other of 'em: how steady she has been to 
meetin’ sence Deacon Slimpsey moved into the 
place.” 

“You shall not muke light of her religeen, 
Thomas Jefferson,” says I, in a severe voice. 

“I won't, mother, I should’ nt feel right, 
too, for it is light enough now, it don’t all 
consist in talkin’ in meetin’, mother, I don't 
belicve in folk’ses usin’ up all their religcen 
Sunday nights, and then goin’ without any all 
the rest of the week, it looks as shiftless in 
em as a three year old hat on a female.” 

Says I, in a tone of deep rebuke, ‘Instead 
ef tendin’ other folk’ses motes, Thomas Jcffer- 
son, you had better take care of your own 
beams, you'l have plenty work enough to last 
you one spell.”’ 

“And if you are through with your break- 
fast,”’ says. his father, ‘you had better go and 
give the cows something to eat.’’ 

“Cant they come here, father?” says he, 
leanin’ kinder lazy over the table. 

Says I, “That is pretty talk to your father, 
Thomas J. How do you suppose your days 
will be long in the land, if you don’t honor 
your father and mother ?” 

“T do honor you mother, I never see such 
long wet tedious days, as they have been ever 
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sence I have been home from school, and I lay 
it to honorin’ you and father so.” 

Says I, ** I won’t hear another light word 
this mornin’ Thomas Jefferson—not one.” he 
read earnestness in my tone; and he rose 
with alackrity and went tothe barn, and his 
father soon drew on his boots, and followed 
him, and with a pensive brow I turned out my 
dish-water, I hadn’t got my dishes more than 
half done, when with no warnin’ of no kind, 
the door burst open, and in tottered Deacon 
Slimpsey, pale as a piece of white cotton shirt. 
I wildly wrung out my dish-cloth, and offered 
him a chair, sayin’, ina agitated tone, ** What 
is the matter, Deacon Slimpsey ?” 

«Am I pursued ?”’ says he, ina voice of low 
frenzy, as he sank into a wooden-bottomed 
chair. I cast one or two eagle glances out of 
the window, both ways, and replied in a voice 
of choked-down emotion, 

“There haint nobody in sight. Tas your 
life been attacted by burglers and incendiarys ? 
Speak, Deacon Slimpsey, speak!” 

He struggled nobly for calmness, but in 
vain. And then he put his hand wildly to his 
brow and murmured, in low and hollow accents, 

*« Betsey Bobbet !” 

I see he was overceme by as many as seven 
different emotions of different anguishes, and 
I give him pretty near a minute to recover him- 
self; and then, says I, as I sadly resumed my 
dish-cloth, ‘* What of her, Deacon Slimpsey ?” 

«*She’l be the death on me,” says he; ‘and 
that haint the worst on it, My soul is jeop- 
ardied on account of her. Ob!” says he, 
groanin’ inan anguish, “Can you believe it, 
Miss Allen, that I, a deacon in a autherdox 
church, could be tempted to swear? Behold 
that wretch! I confess it, as I came through 
your gate, just now, I said to myself, ‘By Ju- 
piter, I can’t stand it so much longer;’ and 
only last night I wished I was a ghost; for I 
thought if I was a apperition, I eould have es- 
caped from her view. Oh!” says he, groanin’ 
agin, “I have got so low as to wish I was a 
ghost!” He paused, and in a deep and brood- 
ing silence I finished my dishes, and hung up 
my dish-pan. ‘She was rushing out of Dea- 
con Gowley’s, as I came by, just now, to talk 
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to me, She don’t give me no peace—last night 
she would walk tight to my side, all the way 
home, and she looked hungry at the gate as I 
went through, and fastened it on the inside,” 
agin he paused overcome by his emotiens, 
and I looked pityin’ly ou him. He was a small 
bonded man of about seventy summers and 
winters, age who had ploughed the wrinkles 
into his face, had turned the furrows deep. 
The cruel fingers of time, or some other female 
had plucked nearly every hair from his head, 
and the ruthless hand of fate had also seen fit 
to deprive him of his eye-winkers, not one 
solitary winker bein’ left for a shade tree (as 
it were) to protect the pale pupils below, and 
they bein’ a light watery blue, and the lids 
bein’ inflamed, they looked sad indeed. Owing 
to afflictive providences, he was dressed up 
more than men generally be, for his neck bein’ 
badly swelicd, he wore a string of yellow am- 
ber beads, and in behalf of his sore eyes he 
wore ear-rings. But truly outside splender 
and glitter wont satisfy the mind, or bring 
happiness; I looked upon his mournful face, 
and my heart melted inside of me, almost as 
soft as it could, almost as soft as butter in the 
wonth of August, and I said to him in a soothin’ 
and encvuragin’ tone 

‘*Mebby she’l marry the Editor of the Gim- 
let, She is payin’ attention to him.”’ 

‘“‘No she wont’ says he in a solemn and 
affectin’ tone that brought tears to my eyes, as 
I set peelin’ my onions fer dinner. ‘*No she 
wont, I shall be the one, I feel it, I was always 
the victim, I was always down-trodden, When 
I was a baby, my mother had two twins both 
of em a little older than me, and they almost 
tore me to pieces before I got into trowses. 
Mebby it would have been better for me if they 
had,” said he in a musin’ and mournful tone— 
and then heavin’ a deep sigh he resumed. 
**When I went to school and we played leap- 
frog, if there was a frog to be squshed down 
under all the rest, I was that frog; it has al- 
ways been so, if ever there was a victim 
wanted, I was the victim, and Betsey Bobbet 
will get round me yet, yon see if she dont, wo- 
men are awful perseverin’ in such things.” 

“Cheer up, Deacon Slimpsey, you haint 
obleeged to marry her—it is a free country, 
folks haint obleeged to marry unless they are 
a mind to, it don’t take a brass band to make 
that legal.” I quoted these words in a light 
and joyous tone, hopin’ torouse him from his 
despondancy—but in vain, for he only repeated 
in a gloomy tone, 

«She'll get round me yet Miss Allen, I feel 


{ it,” and as the shade deepened on his eye 
brow he said **Have you seen her verseg jn 
the last week’s Giimlet ?” 

‘*No,” says I «TI haint.” 

In a silent and hopeless way he took the 
; paper out of his pocket, and handed it to me, 
{and I read as follows. 


A Sone 


Composed not for the strong minded females, 
who madly and indecently insist on rights,but 
for the retiring and delicate minded of the 
sect who modestly murmur “ we wont have no 
rights—we scorn ’em;’’ will some modest and 
bashful sister set it to music, that we may 
3 timidly, but loudly warble it, and oblige hers 
till death in this glorious cause. 


Betsey Bossez, 


Not for strong minded wimmin 

Do I now tune my liar; 

Oh not for them would I kin- 

dle up the sacred fire ; 

Oh modest bashful female 

For you I tune my lay; 

Although strong minded wimmins sneer, 

Well conquer in the fray. 
Chorus—VPress onward, do not fear sisters 
Press onward do not fear 
Remember wowens spear sisters, 
Remember womens spear. 


Twould cause some fun if poor Miss Wade, 
Shouid say of her boy Harry, 
“IT shall not give him any trade, 
But bring him up to marry ;” 
Twould cause sume fun of course dear maids, 
If Mrs Wade’ses Harry, 
Should lose his end and aim in life, 
And find no chance to marry. 
Chorus—Press ouward do not fear sisters. et, 


Yes wedlock is our only hope, 
All o'er this mighty nation ; 
Men are brought up to other trades, 
But this is our vocation. 
Oh not for sense or love ask we, 
We ask not tuo be courted; 
Our watch-word is tv married be, 
That we may be supported, 
Chorus—Press ouward do uot fear sisters, eto, 


Say not you'r strong, and love to work, 
Are healthier than your brother, 
Who for a black smith is designed, 
Such feelings you must smother ; 
Your restless hands fold_up, or gripe 
Your waist unto a span, 
And spend your strength in looking out 
To hail the coming man. 
Chorue—Press onward do nut fear sisters, eter 


Oh do not be discouraged, when 

You find your hopes brought down ; 

And find sad and nnwilling men, 

Heed not their gloomy frown; 

Heed not their wild despaier 

We will not give no quarter; 

In battle all is fair 

Well win, for we had orter. 
Chorus—Press onward do not fear sisters, 
Press onward do not fear, 
Remember womens spear sisters 
Remember womens spear 


“Wall” says I in a encouragin’ tone as I 
handed him the paper agin—“ that haint much 
different from the piece she had in the Gimlet 
a spell ago, that was about womens spear.” 
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«Jt is that spear that is goin’ to destroy 


me,” says he mournfully. 

“Dont give up so Deacon Slimpsey, I hate 
to sce you lookin’ so gloomy and deprested.” 

«Jt is the awful determination these lines 
breathe forth that appauls me,” says he “TI 
have seen it in another, Betsey Bobbet reminds 
me dreadfully of another. And I dont want to 
marry agin, Miss Allen, I dont want to,” says 
he lookin’ me pitifully in the face, ‘I didnt 
want to marry the first time, I wanted to be a 
pachelder, I tbink they have the easiest time 
of it, by half. Now there is a friend of mine 
that never was married, he.is jest my age, or 
that is, he is only half an hour younger, and 
that haint enough difference to make any ac- 
count of, is it Miss Allen?” says he in a pen- 
sive and enquirin’ tone. 

“No,” says I ina resonable accent, 
Deacon Slimpscy, it haint.” 

“Wallthat man has always been a bachelder, 
and you ought to see what a head of hair he 
has got, sound at the roots now, not a lock 
nissing. I wanted to be one, and meant to be, 
but jest as I got my plans all laid, she, my late 
wife, come and kept house for me, aud married 
me, I lived with her for twenty 5 years, and 
when she left me,” he murmured with a con- 
tented look, ‘*I was reconciled to it, I was re- 
conciled before it took place. I dont want to 
say anything against nobody that haint here, 


“No 





but I lost some hair by my late wife,” says he 
putting his hand to his bald head in a ab- 
stracted way. ‘I lost a good deal of hair by 
her, and I haint much left as you can see,” 
says he ina melancholy tone ‘I dont want to 
get married agin, I did want to save a lock or 
two, for my children to keep as a relict of me” 
And again he paused overcome by his feelin’s. 
I knew not what to say to comfort him, and I 
poured onto him a few comfortin’ adjectives, 
sich as, 

“*Mebby you are borrowin’ trouble without a 
cause, Deacon: With life there is hope Deacon 
Slimpsey: It is always the darkest before day- 
light.” Butin vain. He only sighed mourn- 
fully. 

“She’l get round me yet Miss Allan—mark 
my words, and when the time comes you will 
think of what I told you.”” His face was most 
black with gloomy aprehensions, as he re- 
peated again—*‘You see if she dont get round 
me,” and a tear began to flow: I turned away 
with instinctive delicacy, and set my pan of 
onions in the sink, but when I glanced at him 
agin it was still flowing, and I said to himin a 
tone of two-thirds pity and one comfort. ‘‘Chirk 
up, Deacon Slimpsey, be a man.” 

«‘That is the trouble” says he “if I wasnt a 
man she would give me some feace’’ and he 
wept into his red silk handkerchief (with a 
ycllow border) bitterly. 





SHADOWS. 


BY VIVIEN 


Tue wild winds sob, and beat, and blow; 
And these are the fancies that come and go, 


I see a child, with langhing eye, 

Chasing the shadows that swiftly fly 

Over the meadow, so green and fair, 

And her silver laugh floats on the air, 

Oh, that the shadows might ever pass 
Swiftly as these on the meadow-grass! 

The golden sunbeams flash and gleam 

On the rippling waves of a quiet stream: 
The water is caim, and still, and deep, 

And its fragrant lilies are half asleep. 

Weary of chasing the shadows so long, 
Tired of hearing the oriole’s song, 

She watches the sky in the waves below, 
And the fleecy clouds that come and go. 

She thinks how sweet ’twould be to dream 
Among the lilies of pearly gleam. 

This thought shall come one day again— 
Shall come with a sorrowful touch of pain; 
She'll think of the lilies and meadow green, 
And the sorrowful years that lie between. 





VERNON. 


I see a maiden, with tender eye, 

Weep as the shadows go slowly by; 
Quenching the beautiful dream of her youth, 
That wonderfal dream of Love and Truth. 
I know, as each happy hope goes out— 
Leaving but sorrow, and grief, and doubt, 
She thinks of the child, so long ago, 
Chasing the shadows to and fro ; 

Thinks of the meadow, so green and fair, 
Of the sunlit stream still flowing there: 
Thinks how restfully one could sleep, 
Down in the water so cool and deep. 


I see a meadow, green and fair : 

A subtle stillness is on the air. 

The stream is singing a tender sung 

Of a heart at rest from grief and wrong. 
It knows of a snow-white face that lies 
Under the lilies upturned to the skies. 


And these are the fancies that come and go, 
While the wild winds sob, and beat, and blow. 
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AUNT JANET’S WILL. 


BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 


“So you promise mé, Donald M‘Kenzie? 
You give me your word, sir?” 

My uncle spoke hotly, and went out of the 
room, just as I, unconscious of what was going 
on, entered it. 

I knew, at once, what the quarrel was about. 
The year before, Donald, my uncle’s only son, 
returning from a German University, had met, 
on board the steamer, Alison Campbell. Alison 
was a tiny, pink-lipped sprite, with great blue 
eyes and blonde hair. She and Donald were 
thrown much together, and the natural result 
followed—they fell deeply in tove with each 
other, before the voyage was over. 

Unfortunately, Alison was the sister of a 
man with whom my uncle, a stern old Scot, had 
had a feud, before either of them emigrated to 
this country. Tie quarrel slumbered, but was 
not forgotten. For nearly a year, the attach- 
ment of Donald to Alison remained a seeret to 
his father; but when the discovery was made, 
the wrath of my uncle was terrible. A stormy 
interview between parent and son was the re- 
sult, in which my uncle, insisting on obedience, 
had terminated the conversation by the words 
with which I begin my story. 

Overwhelmed by his father’s reproaches, 
Donald had not, at the moment, had the self- 
possession to reply promptly and decisively, 
as he ought to have done. Te saw his error, 
however, immediatcly. 

“Jeanie,” he cried, in dismay, turning to 
me, ‘I have been understood by my father to 
promise to give up all thought of Alison Camp- 
bell for a year—this year I am still to be ai 
college—not to see her, not to write, when 
Oh, Jeanie! I cannot, must rot tell you until I 
have seen her!” 

He wrung my hands between his own, and 
was gone before I could stop him. Atthe same 
moment I heard aunt Janet calling to me from 
the morning-room to come and drive her out, 
as I had promised. 

Dear aunt Janet! Slre wag looking unutter- 


able tle ngs as she stool by and hastened my | 


dressing ; and as soon as we were seated in the 
pony-carriage, she began. 

“The Campbells, indeed!"’ cried she, with 
an unmistakable Scotch asperity. ‘And the 
worst of the lot ever heard of; with decent men 
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wishing no business with hin—the gamblerand 
sot; and his wife To have the whole town 
thinking we’re to mate with yon trash! Your 
uncle will have just taken my word and way, 
for it’s as I advised him only last night; and 
now we'll see who's to win, Roderick Camp- 
bell or Janet M‘Kenzie!’’ And she cried, 
“THeck!’’ as a war-horse is su;posed to snort 
at scent of battle. 

“Where am I to drive you, aunt Janet!’ ] 
interposed, mildly, as I exercised all my skill 
in keeping the pony from taking umbrage at 
her loud voice. 

‘“«Ye’il drive to the Campbells at Bonnybrae,” 
returned she. 

«But, surely, you ought to leave Dohald to 
settle his own affairs--he talked with unele 
this morning,” I said, timidly. 

“Will ye be good enough,” she said, “to 
hold your peace, Miss Jeanie, while the elders 
of your family take care of its interests?” 

I drove on in silence till we reached the gate 
of Bonnybrac, where the Campbells lived. 

Here aunt Janet asked for Mr. Campbell, 
and not finding him within, for Miss Alison, 
We were shown into a pretty morning-room, 
all chintz, muslin, and flowers, bearing unmis- 
takable traces of feminine taste and refinement, 
I had seen Alison Campbell often at church, 
and in the strect, and hal a general impression 
of her tiny figure and blonde tresses in my 
mind; but I had thought of nothing half 80 
lovely as the little creature who came in blush: 
ing, but self-possessed, to greet us, in some 
simple white attire, that just suited her style. 

She seemed surprised, yet glad, and some- 
what expectant, and after a few pretty words 
of greeting, waited for my aunt to make known 
the object of her visit, while she drew her chair 
nearer mine, perhaps feeling a certain con- 
fidence from our similarity of age. 

«Alison Campbell,’’ said my aunt, suddenly, 
in her hardest voice, “I’ve just come to tell 
you and yours that you must give us back our 
Donald—the poor lad ye’ve won away among 
ye from his lone father and his home.” 

Alison sat perfectly motionless, as if my 
aunt’s outburst had turned her to stone. 

‘Yes, indeed,’ pursued aunt Janet, “the 
poor lad ye have won from the duty and love 
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he owes his forbears—to fly in the face of all 
his kin.” 

" Alison had not moved; her eyes were fixed 
en my aunt with an expression only of wonder 
*gnd horror. 

«['ve come to tell you that you must give 
him ap,” aunt Janet went on, *‘for he’s come 
tohis sane sense, and given you up. Heck! 
Mison Campbell, there are many lads to be 
had for the askin’—can ye no leave his father 
his own bairn?” cried she, getting more and 
more Scotch as she grew wari in her cause. 

Miss Campbell had grown paler and paler, 
and I made ready to hold her fainting in my 
arms; but, no! a spot of vivid scarlet gathered 
on her cheeks, a bright flame glowed broad 
gnd full in the eyes she fastened on aunt Janet, 
as she rose slowly from her chair, and stood 
Jeaning her hand upon it. 

“Miss M‘Kenzie,”’ she said, and I could see 
her hold firmly with her two hands by the 
bick of her seat, “‘did you say that Donald 
M-Kenzie had given me up?” 

“Indeed has he, my woman,” cried aunt 
Janet, much more at home, now she fancied 
there was a show of a battle. ‘He's given his 
father his word not to see you for a year; and, 
my certie, he’ll keep good what he’s promised. 
We're M-Kenzies, ye ken! and ye’ll just say to 
young Campbell, that all his managing ’ll not 
make the lad give over his promise once passed.” 

Alison's head drooped. She seemed quite 
stand dazed. She sat patiently down, as if 
not able to take in the words, repeating under 
her breath, 

“Por a year! Not see me fora year!” I 

took her hand in mine, but she did not notice, 
only looked blankly down, and repeated, ‘For 
ayear!” 
: “ Ay, and longer, my lass,”’ eried aunt Janet. 
“Ye’ve just said good-by for once and all— 
and so [tell ye. I’m Janet M-Kenzie, ye ken. 
I's hard on ye that all your plans should be 
e'erset; but 1'1l make it good to you at the last, 
ifye will leave my Donal. his lane.” 

Alison did not move or look up. 

“Don’t you think of his coming, my maid, 
after the year is gone—trust an old woman, 
ye'd better take my offer.” 

She got up and laid a packag2 on the table 
near Alison. 

“There’s a thousand pounds, now; and ye'll 
have all I'm worth at my death, if you and the 
Campbells will leave the lad to his lonely old 
father.” 

Alison did not answer—did not stir. Aunt 
Janet’s passion was cooled somewhat by the 








sight of that stony young face, out of which 
youth seemed stricken at a blow. She made 
a sign to me, and walked toward the door. 
Alison did not appear to notice us. I could 
do nothing but follow my aunt, filled as I was 
with shame and trouble at the scene; and Alison 
let us go in silence. 

Once seated in the pony-carriage, my indig- 
nation began to find vent; but aunt Janet cut 
me off shortly enough. Everything had been 
arranged between Donald and his father, she 
averred. Donald had given his promise. Aunt 
Janet, in making the young lady heiress to 
fifteen thousand peunds, had offered ample re- 
paration for her vanished hopes. 

We did not see Donald when we returned 
home, and I got away from aunt Janet and her 
triumphs to have my little hour of despondency 
in my own room. bBut, at four o'clock, there 
was a violent clangor of bells, which brought 
both aunt Janct and me in hot haste to the 
lower hall. We saw uncle M’Kenzie lifted 
from his carriage, white and rigid, and heard 
poor Donald, in an agony of grief and terror, 
erying out that he had killed his father. 

The physicians, who were summoned, de- 
clared that there had been a stioke of paraly- 
sis, induced by some sudden mental shock; 
there was still hope for his life, but the chance 
was dependent on absolute quict and unremit- 
ting care. 

They thought he was only partially conscious, 
but we noticed that his breathing was more 
quiet, and his eyes less troubled, when Donald 
was close beside him, than even with aunt Ja- 
net or myself. 

There followed three days of almost breath- 
less watching, before even a faint gleam of 
hope could be indulged in. I think it must 
have been a full week before we thofight of 
asking Donald about the cause of the attack. 
Indeed, we had searcely found an opportuniiy, 
for the poor lad had not been in bed since, and 
we had all watched, and prayed, and thought 
of nothing beyond our one great care. The 
first sleep our patient got, the first long, 
quiet sleep, found us wearied, but thankful, 
aronnd aunt Janet’s tea-table, just within the 
drawing-room windows, sitting in the dying 
September sunlight, and trying, I think, to re- 
sume our sane thoughts. Donald's face looked 
as if he could never rest again—it was the face 
of & person constantly expecting something—I 
don’t know of any other way to express what 
I mean. More than once he seemed about to 
rise and go away, and I am eure he listened 
always. 
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Aunt Janet left us alone fer a moment, and 
Don began saying something of a favor which 


I could do him; but he was interrupted by a 





LAE, 
from you or from his father do I learn that he 


has made any explanation of his or my con- 
duct, nor defence against the aspersions which 


summons to his father’s bed-side, and I could} his action must cast upon me. You are quite 
only fancy the favor was a matter which con-} right in saying it is best that we should part, * 


cerned Alison Campbell. 


I have been entirely mistaken in the character 


By this time my uncle began to recognize us, } and principles of Mr. Donald M‘Kenzie, and, 


and then he would scarcely allow Donald out 
of his sight for an instant, and insisted on his 
sleeping in the dressing-room within the cham- 
ber where he himself lay. 

Two weeks after uncle’s attack, I ordered 
my ponies, and drove into the town, deter- 
termined to find out something which should 
make Donald's face look less sad. I crossed 
the river, and Bonnybrne lay lovely in the sun- 
shine as I approoched it. I asked for Miss 
Alison of the gardener who opened the gate 
to my ponies. 

‘*Miss Alison, is it, Miss Jeanie Douglas?” 
returned the old man, with an astonished look. 
‘Have ye no heard, and the puir lassie at 
death’s-door? But the mistress’ within, and’!l 
tell it ye best.” 

He rang the bell, and in compliance with 








in my turn, I make you a promise—that I wil] 
not see him for a year, and will never again, 
of my own free purpose, set eyes on his face, 

“I have accepted the loan of the money you 
left on the day of your visit, because, only in 
doing so, can I further your wishes, as my 
brother would give me neither consent or aid 
toward the end I have in view. This must not 
reach Mr. Donald M:Kenzic’s father, as I am 
bound by a promise not to explain anything to 
him. When you hehr from me again, your 
nephew will be entirely free from any thought of 


**ALISON CAMPBELL,” 


Aunt Janet sat very still, staring at the let- 
ter I held, and I stared from it to her and back, 
utterly bewildered by this stern emanation 
from the creature I had considered little more 


my request, Mrs. Campbell came out to speak? than a pretty child. At last I said, 


with me. She told me that Alison had been } 
very ill, and was only just recovered enough ; 


to be sent away from home; she had insisted 
on going the moment she was able, and only 
the day before had started. Then Mrs. Camp- 
bell suddenly remembered that Alison had left 
a letter for Miss Janet M‘Kenzie, and sent up 





“Aunt Janet, what do you mean to do?” 

“What should I do, child?’ returned she, 
trying to appear at her ease. ‘* What should 
I do but let it pass? The lassie’s right, and 
brave, too; and so all trouble is saved us.” 

‘«But, auntie,” I urged, **do you know that 
she is ill, and has been near dying before she 


to her room for it, with many apologies for her } could make up her mind to this? You're too 


own forgetfulness. 


hard upon her; you’re cruel, just because of 


‘<I meant to have sent it this morning,” she} your pride for uncle and Donald! I'll never 


said; ‘but, to tell the truth, I only got up a 
little while ago, having been broken of my rest 
a good deal lately.” 

She told me that Alison was gone to friends 
in a neighboring State. Her aant had accom- 
panied her. I found I was not likely to gain 
much information from her drawling gossip, so 


believe that brave little thing has been wrong; 
ill-judged, maybe, and worse advised, with her 


: brother at her shoulder; but she is true at 


heart. I'd stake my life on that.” 

“Let be, child,” said aunt Janet. ‘All's 
well enough if the lassie keeps her word, 
You’d not have your uncle fashed, and bim 


I made my adieus, and drove away home in a} just up from the gates of death, ye may say.” 


maze of curiosity and distress, to give aunt} 


” 


«But, aunt Janet 





Janet her letter. Sometime passed before I} ‘‘’Deed, then, ye’re a wearisome handful, 
had an opportunity, but at length she left the } with your buts! Let be, I say, Jeanie; ye're 
invalid with Donald, and I followed her to her } too young to meddle. Donald will just care 
room. ‘after his father, and the whole ’ll blow over. 
My aunt took the note in silence, and ae Lassies don’t die of heartache,” said my aunt, 
reading it, handed it, without a word, to me. } with a sort of sigh, as if she knew about it. 
This was what it contained: The days went on, and I felt certain from 
Don’s face, that he had learned of Alison’s ill- 
“Miss Janet M‘Kenztz—Yon have told me} ness and departure; but my uncle would 
of your nephew’s promise to his father—not-to} scarcely allow him to be five minutes absent 
see me at least for a year—considered by you} from the sick-room, and would take food from 
tantamount to an eternal separation. Neither} no hands but his. 
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A month passed on. Don fell into an odd, 
passive state; he scarcely spoke outside of his 
father’s room, and was getting to look nearly 
as worn and wasted as my uncle himself. 

My heart ached for him, and all the selfish 
love was nearly gone from it, when I thought 
of the greater pain those two must be suffer- 
ing—this gentle-looking, but firm Alison, and 
my darling Don. 

Two months were almost gone, since uncle’s 
illness, and he was at last so far recovered as 
to find strength in the bracing November air 
and sunshine. One day, as he was sitting on 
the piazza, where he had been wheeled, and 
aunt Janet by his side, Donald sauntered to- 
ward the grove, at the side of the house, and 
my uncle motioned me to follow him—he seemed 
utterly wretched if some one of us were not 
eonstantly with my cousin. SoI hurried away, 
and overtook Don in one of the broad paths, 
walking with his head down, so listless or pre- 
occupied, that he hardly noticed when I laid my 
hand on his arm. 

‘Don, dear, tell me what is wearing on you 
so,” I said, abruptly. ‘Do tell me. I’m not 
too proud to beg again for your confidence.” 

“There’s nothing, Jeanie—nothing that you 
could do to help me,” he answered. 

“But tell me; do tell me, Don! It’s better 
than keeping it shut up in your heart, and 
brooding over it. You love Alison Campbell. 
I know that much. Don’t be vexed, Don, 
don’t!” 

“I’m not vexed, Jeanie. I do love her, and 
see, she will not see me, hear me, nor receive 
letter or message from me. I have done wrong. 
Iwasa coward where my father’s peace was 
concerned. I was silent. I waited, hoping 
for better times. I should have been more 
manly, for her sake.” 

I shuddered to think how much aunt Janet’s 
visit had to do with this wretchedness; but, of 
course, I did not betray her. Poor Don, he 
was only a boy, after all; not quite twenty 
yet; and I will say for him, he was brave 
enough, in all conscience—it was only where 
his father was concerned that he ever hesitated 
in what he knew was right, be the consequences 
what they might. 

I attempted to speak a few comforting words, 
but they sounded poor and trivial enough, 
though Don tried to smile at me, to show that 
he did not reject my sympathy, lamely as it 
was expressed. f 

“But nothing is of any use now,” he said, 
after a little; “I could do nothing that would 
make matters better. It would be useless to 





torment my father, by striking another blow 
at him, when Alison refuses to see me, to read 
my letters——” 

He broke off abruptly. Presently he added, 
in an odd, choked voice, ‘‘ There’s nothing but 
to do this duty which is at hand, and wait. 
Maybe, sometime, Alison will relent.” 

He hurried down the winding path, making 
me a sign not to follow. I felt that I could in 
no way soothe or give him comfort. It was only 
an added pain for me to probe his grief and 
force him into speech, by expressions of sym- 
pathy, however heartfelt. 

The days went on, and almost three months of 
careful nursing had made uncle quite com- 
fortable, and the subject of Don’s return to his 
university, and uncle's going across sea, to be 
near him, seen.2d the only subject about which 
there was much conversation among us. 

Uncle began, at last, to be troubled about 
Don’s pale face, and it was finally decided that 
we should all travel for awhile. 

Of late, the invalid had fancied having mea 
great deal with him, and we usually avoided 
the subject of Don’s failing health. I could 
see that it preyed upon my uncle’s mind, and I 
often wondered if he knew the reason. 

One day, after we had been sitting a long 
time silent, he turned to me suddenly, and 
asked, 

«Jeanie, where is the Campbell girl?” 

“Oh! she has been dreadfully ill since yeu 
were,’ I answered, ‘“‘and has gone away from 
home; but I don't know where.” 

I made no further reply, and again we sat in 
silence; but I could soe that my uncle was 
watching me closely. 

At last he said, testily, 

‘Why don’t you go on, Jeanie, and tell me 
you think me a hard old man, caring more for 
gratifying my own will than I do for my son's 
happiness ?”’ 

I knew by the very tone of his voice how 
sorely he suffered to think that Don believed so. 

** Dear uncle,” I said, ‘how could I say you 
are hard, when you have always been so goody 
to your lonely, little Jeanic “~ 

‘‘Whom I wished to have for my daughter,” 
he interposed. 

I hid my face awhile from sight on his bosom, 
but when I had cried a little, very gently, I 
remembered how selfish it would be, if I did 
not think of Donald, and use uncle’s tender 
mood to aid him. 

“Uncle,” I whispered in his ear, ‘‘if I could 
make you believe how good and truce, I am 
certain Alison Campbell is, wouldn’t you, 
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couldn’t you give me a hope that you would 
listen to Donald’s wishes?” 

“Oh, Jeanie, my maid!” returned he, “‘you’re 
talking against your own happiness. Nay, 
never sob; your old uncle will care for you, 
and knows whiat’s best for you and Donald.” 

So, as soon as [ might, I got rid of my tears, 
and shame of my own folly gave me courage 
to talk. 

“Donald does'nt love me, uncle, and he does 
love Alison; why, she’s like a blush-rose, and 
I’m only brown and plain. And, uncle, I don’t 
eare for Don as you think. Maybe I was near 
to it, being a silly thing; but it’s all over 
long ago, and I’m just to-day with you, and 
will be your daughter in love, instead of law— 
and I doubt that’s better.” 

I said ever so much more. Indeed, I never 
managed to talk so fast in my life; and I made 
uncle smile a little, and then almost cry, when 
I told him I was sure Alison was like her mo- 
ther, and not greedy and sharp after silver, 
like the Campbells. 

The next day, at luncheon-time, the post 
came in; a large package fell to Donald’s 
share, and I saw my uncle, from his sofa, eye- 
ing it curiously. 

Don’s pale face grew fairly ghastly, as he 
broke the seals, and began to read one of the 
papers that fell from the envelope. He made 
a move to go out of the room, but claiming my 
help by a sign, uncle managed to get off his 
sofa, and before Don knew it, his father’s hand 
was on his shoulder. 

“Can't my boy trust his loving old father?” 
he asked, softly. 

Donald turned, looking in uncle’s face, with 
such woeful eyes, that the old man sat abruptly 
down in the nearest chair. Another moment, 
Don was hanging over him, half-knecling by 
him, and the package of papers was in uncle’s 
hand. 

I sat trembling, but literally unable to get 
up and go away, and aunt Janet never uttered 
a word, from her seat by the window, while 

*uncle read. 

“Oh, Donald! Donald!” I heard him say; 
then in a steadier voice, ‘Is it true that you 
were this poor girl’s husband ?” 

“Let me tell you everything,” Don said. 
And this was the poor, little story, which, if 
not very romantic, could hold a heartbreak. 

Soon after Don's return home, he had gone 
with one of the large parties that often charter 
a steamer for Lake Superior. Alison Camp- 
bell and her mother were among the number. 
One evening, they had charades and tableaux. 





In one of the former, a marriage ceremony was 
said between Alison and Donald. The ney 
day, before he left the boat, the stranger, who 
played the part of priest, told Don that he was 
a justice of the peace, and the marriage would 
be valid, if both parties consented. 

Mr. Campbell was worrying Alison to accept 
some friend of his own, whom he wished for a 
business partner, and the poor girl was go wor- 
ried and tortured that, to save her, Donald 
wrote to this magistrate, and they confounded 
Campbell! with the news that Alison was al- 
ready a wife, 

“Oh, Donald! Donald!” groaned my uncle, 
“If ye’d only spoken—if ye'd just told me the 
truth! How came ye, boy, to make me that 
promise not to see her?” 

I could not help breaking into the conver 
sation, and I said, quickly, 

‘*Don’t you remember, uncle, you never gave 
Donald time to speak—y ou took his promise for 
granted, and hurried away just as I was coming 
into the room. There’s been no chance since; 
you were ill that very day.” 

** What's the lassie’s Jetter 2” called out aunt 
Janet, from the window. ‘Will she no give 
up our Donald, and her keeping my thousand 
pounds that I paid for him?” 

Donald sprang to his feet with a bound. TI laid 
my hand on his arm. After a little struggle 
with himself, he handed aunt Janet one of the 
letters, and turned away. Aunt Janct put om 
her spectacles, which gave her a ludicrous re- 
semblance to a white owl, unfolded the letter, 
and spelled it through in an audible tone. 


“TI send Mr. Donald M‘Kenzie a legal di- 
vorce, which will make him as free as his 
father or aunt could wish. I send him, too, a 
score of his notes, presents which are of no 
value whatever to me. To obtain this freedom 
for him and mysclf, I have used Miss M‘Ken-~ 
zie’s money, which I shall not be able to repay 
until the end of two years, when I attain my 
majority. I return the will which she left a8 
a proof of her future intentions, I do not sell 
my heart to the M‘Kenzies—a gift so valuable 
as the freedom and honor of Mr. Donald, I am 
happy to make to them, without moncy, and 


withont price. 
” 
“Arison CAMPBELL. 


“The lassie keeps her promise.” said aunt 


Janet. ‘Hech! But she’s a proud one, Td 
not have thought a Campbell of them all——” 

She was interrupted, impatiently, by my 
uncle, who desired an explicit account of the 
visit we had made her. Thon he told us his 
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enn 
story, while Donald sat listening. 
bell had been the cause of my uncle’s illness, 
for he came in his wrath with a story, that, 
from his haste, sounded so much worse than 
the truth, that it became the one more 
drop in my uncle’s cup than he could bear, 


Mr. Camp- } came in, and at sight of Donald, all her courage 
and pride gave way ; but before she could move 
or speak, uncle had her hans in his, and was 
saying, 
“She'll be too brave a lass not to forgive an 
old man, who begs for love and pardon.” 
Then he made the case plain to her, in his 


gnd brought on the paralytic shock with which 
he had been threatened for months. 

It was hard for my uncle to believe in the 
integrity of any of the Campbell tribe. I 
doubt if anything but Alison’s determination 
to free Donald could have thoroughly con- 
ginced him of her truth and uprightness. 

The whole mystery was clear now, and my 
ancle begged Donald to go at once and make 
his peace; but Donald knew her too well to 
hope even that he would be admitted to her 
presence. Aunt Janet, at last, volunteered to 
siart in search of Donald’s maiden wife, and I 
went to Mrs. Campbell to obtain her address. 

The end of the matter was, that we all 
started with aunt Janet, even to my uncle, 
who was, apparently, the most eager of the 
party. 

It was at a small town, in Indiana, where 
our journey ended. Alison had never suffi- 
ciently recovered her sirength to return, Mrs. 
Campbell told my aunt. 

Aunt Janet and I waited at the hotel, while 
my uncle and Donald went to the house where 
the poor girl was staying. 
of the meeting, as uncle described it to me 
after. 





I can only tell you 


own straight-forward way, and she was able to 


see how Donald’s silence had been forced upon 


him, and that, if she had read one of the let- 
ters he had written her from his father’s bed- 
side, she might have understood before that he 


was neither false or a coward. 
“But it’s not you I’m blaming,’ 


said my 


uncle; ‘it’s myselfand the boy. Ye'll forgive 
me, doubtless, for the sake of my gray hairs; 
but I’d not ask the same leniency for the la@ 


there, ye may make sure.” 


And, somehow, they all laughed and cried at 
once; and so it was easier to get down from 
tragedy to ordinary ways; an-l finally, aunt Ja- 
net and I appeared on the scene, and carried 


uncle off. 


When, a few days after, we all started back 
home together, it had been settled by Alison's 
firm, little will, that Donald’s year at the for- 
eign university was to be fulfilled, thereby 


keeping all promises, as she said, archly. 


At 


the end of the time the real marriage was to 


take place. 


I need not tell you that aunt Janet's re- 
markable testament was never altered in sub- 
stance, and that long before Donald's year of 


lison came bravely into the room, at the} probation ended, my uncle was nearly as ar- 


message my uncle sent up in his own name— }{ denta lover of the pretty maid as his son. 
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Weaing the praise of olden days, 
When castle walls were strong; 
When men in arms despised alarms, 
And lived in love and song. 

Then heroes brave, deficd the grave, 
To guard the helpless fair; 

And win from fame, tle gentle name, 
Nligh lords and Jadies share! 

Tenvy not their guod old lot, 
Their maids of royal line; 

But turn and praise the present days, 
And one I count as mine! 


When Knight and S+uire, dared flood and fire, 
‘Twas worthy minsirel’s lay, 

And meet the guze, they sweetly praise, 
Of beauty bright and gay. 

Yet see not thire alone the fair, 
True martial strength and need, 





BRUNTON 


Our times divide, with them tho pride, 
Of priucely word and deel! 

I envy not their far-famed lot, 
These maids of high degree ; 

But turn and praise the present days, 
Aud one so true to me! 


We still may tread where warriors bled, 
And share their hate of wrong; 

Cross flood and field, till foemen yield, 
And peace resounds in song. 

For us sweet eyes, in fond surprise, 
Shall smile to aid the right, 

And hearts of love their valor prove, 
Unchanged in faith and might. 

IT envy not brave knighthood's lot, 
Its beauty fair and free ; 

But turn and praise the present days, 
And one that’s dear to me! 
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CONTINCED FROM PAGE 451.—VOL. LIX. 


CHAPTER XII. 

Yes, mother, itis the truth; I have seen 
the young lady more than once.” 

“T knowit, Ivan. You have been seen walk- 
ing by her side in the street.” 

Mrs. Lambert spoke calmly, but with a cold 
{ntonation of the voice that her step-sea uader- 
stood as something far more expressive than an 
outburst of anger; but his answer was as quict 
as her question had been. 

“Once or twice I found myself on the sama 
side-walk with the young lady, to whom I have 
been properly introduced.” 

“Properly introduced! Tow can that be? 
There is no proper introduciion between a 
shop-girl and a young gentleman of position 
and fortune,” replied the lady, with an angry 
flush on her cheeks. 

“Position, if you please; but as for the for- 
tune, that depends I claim nothing on 
expectations. It would be arrogance if I did.” 

“This is a sudden fit of humility, Ivan.” 

«No, madam, it is not sudden; the thought 
has been in my mind a long time. Noman has 
a right to discount on the future, or waste his 
energies because there is no immediate need 
that they should be put forth. Say that I am 
young, well educated, and have just property 
enough, from my father, for individual inde- 
pendence, and you will have defined my posi- 
tion exactly. Is it so very much better than 
that of the young lady we are speaking of?” 

“The young lady, as you call her, is a shop- 
girl,” answered Mrs. Lambert, with unsup- 
pressed scorn. 

«And in that my superior. She earns her 
own independence, and aids those more help- 
less than herself, while I Well, it is use- 
less to say what my life has been, when the 
greatest cnergics I have been called upon to 
put forth, is exerted in collecting your rents, 
and depositing your money.” 

«But you are my son—not one person in ten 
remembers that you are not actually so. Some 
day, if you do nothing to prevent it, the bulk 
of my property will be yours. I shall not 
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forget your sister, of course; but all the real 
estate must descend toa Lambert. Itisa proud 
old name, and needs wealth to sustain it. To 
your father I gave that wealth. It wasea part 
of his greatness, and lifted him above all the 
petty economies which have degraded the Ame- 
rican ministers abroad. It was my pride that 
through me his position at the Imperial Court 
had no such humiliating difficulties.” 

**And it was his pride, for he told me soa 
hundred times, that no high-born lady of that 
proud land ever filled a lofty position with more 
dignity and grace. Young, beautiful, and rich 
in acquirements, how could it be otherwise? 
Ah, madam, he thought less of your wealth 
than of those other things. Where love is, 
gold sinks to the bottom.” 

Mrs. Lambert did not reply at once; a cold 
shadow crept over the animation of her face, 
and she answered at last. 

“Love is a delirium, which comes in force 
and power but once in a lifetime—a dangerous 
insanity; never let it overpower your reason, 
Ivan. Of all the passions it is most to be 
dreaded.” ; 

‘« But how is one to guard against it, madam?” 

*‘T cannot advise,” answered the lady, “for 
no human being ever took the counsel, patiently, 
of another, when this passion was upon him. 
I can only warn you, my son, that no greater 
trouble comes on earth than springs out of a 
low-born union. It is the one mistake which 
can never be wholly retrieved—class should 
match with class.” 

‘“‘But what constitutes class in a republic, 
mother, where society is ever changing? One 
must merge into the other. Look at the social 
upheaving which the war has brought about, 
where the very lowest strata of society has been 
forced to the surface, and claims rank with the 
best.” 

“TI know, I know!” cried the Indy, im 
patiently. ‘Poverty itself is better than 
that !” 

“Tt. seems to me that honorable birth, talent, 
and pure morals, should form the aristocracy 
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of a great nation—these are personal attributes 
which cannot be attained by uccident or dis- 
honesty, a8 money is often acquired.” 

Mrs. Lambert made an impatient movement 
with her hand. 

“It is useless arguing, Ivan. 
distinguished as we find it. 


Class must be 
The Lamberts 


have no need to doubt their position in any 
country. Be careful not to imperil it by too 
open attentions to the girl I have been speak- 


ing of.” 

«But, mother, she is refined and beautiful.” 

“So much the more dangerous.” 

“Thoroughly educated, accomplished, even.” 

“Perhaps! How am I to know?” 

“You have seen her, heard her speak.” 

“Yes, I have seen that she is dangerously 
beautiful; heard her speak with shrinking, 
that seemed almost repulsive. Ivan! Ivan! 
let me never hear of her again!” 

“How can you be so prejudiced, mother, 
knowing so little of the poor girl?” 

“Tow much can you know, Ivan?” 

“Everything. I have taken pains to in- 
quire.” 

“Knowing that she was a shop-girl, what 
more did you wish to learn?” 

“All that could be told.” 

“Well, what did you learn?” 

The lady spoke breathlessly, as if the subject 
pained her, and she was impatient to end it. 

“I learned who her parents were.” 

“« Well?” 

“Her father was a policeman.” 

“A policeman! Well, what more?” 

“Who is dead. This girl is helping to sup- 
port his widow and two other children, one a 
confirmed invalid. They are very poor.’’ 

“Then leave them in their poverty, I charge 
you.” 

Mrs. Lambert speke with unusual warmth. 
The subject had disturbed her greatly. Some- 
thing more deep and subtle than her indomi- 
table pride had been touched, of which she was 
even herself unconscious. 

That moment a card was brought into the 
dainty boudoir in which this conversation had 
been held, which was followed so quickly by 
Miss Lucy Spicer, that there was no possibility 
of refusing her admission, even if the occupants 
of the room had desired it. But her presence 
was welcome to the lady, for she arose promptly 
to receive her guest, glad to escape a subject 
which was hateful to her. 

“Looking younger and more lovely than 
ever!” exclaimed Miss Spicer, after kissing 
the lady with enthusiasm. ‘I wonder if it 








will be possible for me to grow handsomer as 
I grow older? Of course not. It’s only one 
or two women in a generation that can do that. 
Now this is a treat, Mr. Lambert; one never 
expects to find you at home; but here, with 
mamma, in this bijou of a room, is a surprise, 
Come, now, let us make up before the mater- 
nal ancestor. It wasn’t my fault. I couldn't, 
for the life of me, help seeing you, and that 
abominably handsome shop-girl. Why didn’t 
you take a back street?” 

‘‘Then it was you. I could not imagine who 
had done me the honor of reporting my move- 
ments,”’ said the young man, bowing low. 

“Angry, ha! Don't like people to make a 
note of his little escapades. Well, it isn’t quite 
fair. But when one overleaps all the barriers 
of society so bravely, of course, he must expect 
it to be known.” 

«And, of course, young ladies who have 
nothing else to do. must be expected to mag- 
nify and multiply the news.” 

Miss Spicer threw up her hands. 

‘‘Nothing else todo! Now TI like that; as 
if there ever was seen a creature so hard- 
working as a young lady in society. Only 
think of the notes one has to write; putting 
off disagreable people, and entering on the 
other set; the shopping; the walks down town 
just as business breaks up, when crowds of 
us turn southward as steadily as sunflowers 
keep with the sun; hunting down dress-makers, 
tormenting milliners, reading all the Punch 
novels, little flirtations with one’s music-master, 
learning love phrases with one’s Iialian teacher. 
I tell you, Mr. Lambert, one has to crowd life 
even to get in gossip and scandal enough to 
spice it respectably. Don’t talk to me about 
having nothing else to do.” 

“IT never willagain. The occupations you 
enumerate are too grand and noble for dis- 
pute. Hereafter I shall set down a fashion- 
able young lady as the busiest and most useful 
creatures on earth.” 

‘Of course we are. Eternally on the go, 
scarcely time to breathe from morning till 
night.” 

‘Perhaps that is why so many of them are 
called, ‘fast,’ ’’ said Lambert, demurely. 

«Oh, you abominable creature!” cried the 
young lady, shaking her cane-parasol at Lam- 
bert. ‘:That’s intended for me; bat I don’t ac- 
cept it. You are to consider me as among the 
prudes and conservatives, remember. Did I 
not come here to rebuke your own fast con- 
duct? Don’t expect to get rid of the shop-girl 
by attacking me.” 








~ 
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“T have no wish to get rid of her in any way, 
Miss Spicer,” said Lambert, gravely. ‘Nor 
do I care to make her the subject of this con- 
versation. Mother, have you any commands?” 

Mrs. Lambert, who had been quietly listen- 
ing to this war of words, shook her head. 

“Oh! if you are going down the Avenue, I 
don't mind walking a b.ock or two,” said the 
irrepressible Miss Spicer, pulling down her 
lace mask, and grasping the coral-mounted 
handle of her parasol, as if it had, in fact, been 
acane. ‘It will require something of that 
kind to set you right, after that promenade 
with the lady we dun't care to mention. But, 
wait one moment, [ bad forgotten what brought 
me here. Mrs. Lambert, do give me your ad- 
vice. I have a card for that Mrs. Carter's 
party. What shall I do about it?” 

Mrs. Lambert looked up quickly, and a flush 
of unusual color caine into her face. 

“I—I beg. pardon; what did you ask, Miss 
Spicer?” 

“Only if I can venture on accepting. She is 
so awful shoddy, it will be great fun.” 

“I have received cards,” answered Mrs. 
Lambert, quietly, “and it is barely possible 
that I may accept.” 

Miss Spicer let her parasol drop to the floor, 
and clapped both hands. 

“That is splendil! Then we can all accept. 
They tell me her house was like a curiosity- 
shop, when her brother, a great artist, came 
from abroad, anid pitched all the trash she had 
been collecting into the stable. Ie’s splendid, 
every one says! Awfully handsome, and so 
‘aristocratic. I know half a dozen giris that 
are dying to go on his account. The wall- 
flowers are all in a flutter, I can tell you, for 
he isn’t young.” 

Mrs. Lambert arose hastily, walked across 
the room, and re-arranged the folds of an 
amber-satin curtain, that fell over a broad 
window of the boudoir. In her nervous haste, 
she loosened the heavy cords that hetd it, flood- 
ing the window with silken drapery, amd the 
room with mellow, golden light. 

Miss Spicer laughed, lifted her parasol from 
the floor, and began gathering up the folds of 
s‘lk with it, thus throwing Mrs. Lambert’s 
face into full light. 

«Why how strange you look!” she said, in 
her reckless way. ‘Pale asa ghost! Wanted 
air, and going to open the window. I'll do it 
for you.” 

A gust of fresh air swept through the open 
#ash, and brought some color to Mrs. Lam- 
bert’s face. 





ND 

«Are you better, dear madam?” said Ivan, 
epproxching the window with tender anxiety, 

‘‘Better! No, indeed! I've not beenill. It 
was only the shadows thrown from this yeliow 
drapery. Help me draw the cords. No, no! 
leave the lace down, a softened light is plea- 
santer. Now, Ivan, I will not detain you er 
Miss Spicer from your walk.” 

“That is giving us both a polite dismissal,” 
cried the young lady, laughing. * Well, come 
along, Mr. Lambert, your maternal ancestor 
gives permission I won't take your arm, 
unless you insist. Noone will have a right 
to think us engaged, if I don’t, not even the 
pretty What, frowning! Well, I never 
will say she’s pretty again—never! never! 
never!” 

It was some moments before Miss Spicer’s 
voice died away at the front door; and fara 
long time Mrs. Lambert walked to and fro on 
that moss-like carpet, treading down its cluster- 
ing blossoms as if she longed to trample them 
The elegant coldness of 
her manner had vanished entirely; her hands 
were clenched, her lips moved, uttering nothing 
but shadowy words, until at last they broke 
into sound. 

“So they will make a lion of him. Even 
these girls have found out how more than 
handsome he is; how infinitely above the 
shallow men they profess to admire. Great 
heavens! has it come to this? Thirty-seven 
years of age, and jealous of him now, as I was 
then! Oh, how I did love him—how I do love 
him! Can such feelings die? Cam the grave 
bury them? Cana human soul cast them off? 
And I, I met him with scorn. The madness of 
that fatal hour seized upon me when he stood 
before my face, like one from the tomb. How 
could I look him in the face? Why was it that 
my pride refused to bow itself, while half my 
being yearned toward him? What does he 
think of me? Scorn and loathing! Scorn and 
loathing! What else can I expect? What else 
would a sane woman wish? But is this sanity? 
Will this passion haunt me forever? Even 
then, is it not better® than the barren life I 
have led all these years?” 

The woman, too restless for continued mo- 
tion, threw herself on a couch, and buried her 
hot cheek in its amber cushions, as she had 
done years before, when love for this one man 
threw her heart into tumults of tenderness or 
doubt. Had years done nothing for her then? 
Had time dug no gulf between them? Had 
silence, like that of the grave, failed to chill 
her soul into indifference ? 





out of sight forever. 
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He had asked none of these questions. Would ; 
he ever care to have them answered? Was the 
heart, he had given her, dead? Yes, yes! he } 
bad left her to bitter retribution. Had he re- { 
proached her, there would have been some } 


: ghance of defence. Had he entreated, as he } 


But, no; her sin against him had > 


did once. 
how could love or fogiveness } 


been too great; 
outlive that ? 

This woman was not given to weeping, but 
she cried like a child now. - For weeks and 5 
weeks she had expected this man to seek her } 
again. In spite of everything, she had a linger- 
ing faith in the love which had seemed immor- | 
tal, and the great nobility which had been 
capable of infinite forgiveness. But he did not 
come; and now she heard his name uttered by 
that flighty girl, suddenly, and with flippant 
ease, as if it were not a thousand times re- 
moved from her, or the women she coupled 
with it. 

While the woman lay thus wounding her 
soul with bitter memories, her maid came in, 
saw that she was resting, and left a note upon 
the table near her couch. She started up, as3 
the door closed, holding her breath. It was} 
from him; she knew that before the address} 
met her eye—knew it by the wild tumult in$ 
her bosom, by the joy and pain that thrilled; 
her from head to foot. i 

How strangely her name looked written in} 
that hand. The seal—ah, yes! she remem- } 
bered it. Letters upon a tombstone could not } 
have made her so sad. Her fingers were cold } 
as she broke the wax, and, ok! how they trem-} 
bled as she unfolded the paper underneath. — $ 

The note began coldly. It addressed her as} 
Mrs. Lambert—the hateful name that clung } 
around her like a serpent, now. In that name} 


~~ 


? 





tion to his sister's house, as her own wishes 
might dictate. 

The note was cold and formal enough. Ross 
said nothing of his own wishes, but left her 
free—a thing which no woman ever yet de- 
sired, where the man she luved was concerned. 
But, chilling as it was, this woman pressed it 
to her mouth and her heart, with a wild, pas- 
sionate fervor, never known to her girlhood, 
or that of any other woman. Oyer and «ver 
again she devoured the words with her eyes, 
and would, if possible, have plucked them from 
the paper with her lips. Would she go? Would 
she meet him again? Yes; if an army bad 
stood between her and him, she would have 
ferced a passage through. So completely had 
her heart taken up its old passion for the man 
she had cruelly wronged. 

Miss Spicer was not given to much ecre- 
mony atthe Lambert mansion, and, in an hour 
after she went down those broad steps with 
Ivan Lambert, her high-heeled boots pattered 
up them again; for the young man had lifted 
his hat politely to her, when they came oppo- 
site to a fashionable club-house, and sought 
refuge there. The young lady stood on the 
sidewalk long enough to get up a laugh, and 
clench her parasol, which she shook at him, to 
the edification and delight of halfa dozen young 
men gathered in the club-house windows. Then 


she retraced her ateps, and, much to her dis- 


gust, walked up the Avenue alone, making keen 
observationsasshe went. All at once, shestarted 
off into a quick walk, and, having obtained 
admittance at the front door, ran up stairs. 
Without waiting for an answer to her knock, 
she darted into the boudoir, ‘and found Mrs. 
Lambert lying on the couch. 

“Do get up, this minute, Mrs. Lambert; 


the writer embodied ten thousand reproaches—{ they are going by—that girl and the gentle- 
a world of withering contempt. It was need-{ man we were talking of. What an awful flirt 
less, she thought, to urter it in any other form. } she must be—first one man and then another. 





Still, he made, or implied, a request—that was } 
something; a request, where he might have } 
commanded, and she would not have dared to} 
disobey. It was ao little thing. He had just? 
learned that‘an invitation had been sent to} 
Mrs. Lambert for his sister’s party—a thing} 


he bad not thought to provide against—and : 


which might seem like an ungenerons effort to ! 
place her in a false position. It was, perhaps, { 
best that they two should learn to meet in the} 
world, to whieh she belonged, and thus spare} 
themselves the pain of such accidental en- } 
counters, as circumstances might force upon 
them; but of that, she must judge, and hold 
herself free to accept, or refuse, this invita- } 


3 
’ 
’ 
> 
7 
> 
> 
> 
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It’s just awful! Oh, how I wish you could see 
her now !” 

Mrs. Lambert started from her couch, and 
hurried to the window, urged forward by an 
impulse that swept away her usual slow grace 
of movement. Miss Spicer was astonished at 
the impetuesity with which that delicate hand 
dashed the lace curtains from before the glass. 

Quick as lightning, those jealous eyes took 
in the two figures moving along the opposite 
sidewalk. Both were tall and of commanding 
presence. The man’s head was slightly bent; 
the girl’s face was uplifted, and she was listen- 
ing to him, with a smile on her lip. Truly, she 
was beautiful. The face, too, seemed familiar; 
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something she remembered afar off, came back 
to her, as she looked upon it; something lost 
and vaguely regretted; but what, or when 
known, she could not tell—the attempt was 
like groping through a dream. 

“Is that the man Ross you were speaking 
of?” 

Mrs. Lambert’s voice was low and forced. 
The lace which she grasped shook in her hand 
80 violently, that Lucy Spicer must have seen 
it, if she had not been crouching on the floor, 
and watching the two people through the lower 
gash. As it was, she only answered, 

‘Yes, that’s the man! Splendid, isn’t he? 
but old enough to be her father. Oh, I hope 
she’ll catch him, if it’s only to spite Ivan! for 
he treats me shamefully; indeed hedoes. If I 
could only give myself time, I’m sure it would 
break my heart, the way he goes on.” 

Mrs. Lambert heard nothing of this. She 
was only conscious of a quick, darting pain, 
which settled down into leaden’ heaviness, 
through which she could hardly breathe. 
Those two people went slowly out of sight, the 
lace dropped from her hand and settled down, 
softly, as snow-fiakes fall, under the warin 
amber of the curtains. In this rich twilight 
the woman hid her pallor, and the red flush 
about her cyes, from the curious girl, who still 
sat watching on the carpet, and went back to 
her couch, hearing the clatter of that ceaseless 
tongue as men listen to a far-off wind. 

“Mrs. Lambert, now remember, you saw 
this girl flirting like wild-fire with a man she 
never saw before half a dozen times in her 
life; that’s certain, for I've taken pains to find 
out allabout him. There never was so great an 
artist born as he has been. Gets thousands and 
thousands for a picture; so that he don’t trouble 
himself to paint for common people. Besides 
all that, he’s the only brother that rich Mrs. 
Carter has got; and her husband says he don’t 
want a better heir to his property; so he’ll be 
an awful catch, everyway; quite too good for 
that creature; and if it wasn’t for getting into 
a scrape with Ivan, I’d cut in there. I havea 
mind to do it now. It would serve Ivan right 
for daring to walk with her and own it to my 
face. Couldn’t even take the trouble to cheat 
m? with a fib. I hope you'll give it to him, 
Mrs. Lambert: he don’t care a cent for what 
Isay. Won't you, now?” 

Here the young heiress gathered her plump 
little person from the carpet, and knelt down 
by the prostrate woman, who lay with her face 
turned to the cushions, which her hands 
grasped nervously. 








“You will talk with him, Mrs. Lambert, 
alone, and earnestly.” 

“Talk with him! No, that can never be 
again!’’ cried the woman, in her passionate 
grief, lifting herself from the couch. + Why 
should wetwo be alone. I am nothing to him. 
That day has gone with my youth and beauty; 
these it was that he loved—and how much of 
them is left?” 

The unhappy lady threw out her arms, as if 
appealing to her own image. Ina great mirror 
opposite her couch, the pale, anxious, dis- 
turbed shadow of a woman flung ont ber arms 
also, as if repelling her appeal. Miss Spicer 
was astonished; she had been speaking of 
young Lambert, and found this burst of feeling 
incomprehensible. 

“Now. I’m sure you are mistaken,” she said. 
‘Men don’t care a bit about their mother's 
beauty, and can’t, in reason, expect them to be 
young. I’m sure Ivan loves you a great deal 
better than most sons love their own parents, 
So do think of it, and give him a good talking 
to; for pne thing is certain, I’m not going to 
take up with a shop-girl’s leavings.” 

In a confused, weary way, Mrs. Lambert 
comprehended that the girl was speaking of 
her own affairs, and had no idea of the anguish 
which had made her so reckless of exposure. 
She had seldom lost her proud self-possession 
so thoroughly, and made a strong effert to 
recover herself before that sharp girl could 
observe how disproportioned her agitation was 
to the ostensible subject in question. 

«Excuse me, Lucy, my head is aching fear- 
fully.”’ 

«Poor dear! I know how to pity you; only 
mine is the heart, which your cruel son is just 
breaking,’”? answered Miss Spicer, pressing 
both hands to her right side, just where the 
organ she spoke of was not,.and shaking her 
head woefully. 

This attempt at the sentimental did more 
toward restoring Mrs. Lambert’s composure 
than any amount of reasoning could have done. 
A keen sense of ridicule broke up the tumult 
of fecling that had almost prostrated her, and, 


{ spite of it all, she smiled. 


‘How am I expected to help you, Lucy?” 
she said, with a degree of her usual sweet 
manner. 

“Why, Mrs. Lambert, I have just been tell- 
ing you.” 

‘‘But that was while my head ached so 
badly.” 

«Well, if people won’t listen, it’s of no use 
to ask advice; but, if I must say it all over 
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again, I want you, in short, to give that son of 
your’s a geod, hard sculding.”’ 

«TIT never scold,’ answered Mrs. Lambert, 
with a grave smile, for there was trouble at 
her heart yet, not the less felt because pride 
held it in abeyance. 

Well, then, stop giving him money.” 

“Qh! but I rather think he would like that, 
Lucy.” 

“Like it! Like it! No he wouldn’t!” 

“T don’t know; he’s getting restless, of 
late.” 

“Ever since he saw that girl—I wish that 
shawl had been ia the bottom of the Red Sea! 
Oh! if I had her within reach of my cane- 
parasol for ten minutes! Did you ever see such 
a great, tall thing as she is? Sweeps along 
like a peacock. Ou, mercy! There he is com- 
Don’t tell him that I've been here. I'll 





ing! 
ran down the back stairs, and out through the 
garden!” 

CHAPTER XIII. 


Ipa Laveence was dressing for her first 
purty, and the very anticipation of its delights 
gave resplendence to the wonderful beauty of 
her face. She was young, ambitious, and rich 
in that vivid talent which doubles enjoymon', 
and gives a keener edge to pain than erdinary 
natures ever endure. Ruth was sitting up 
among the cushions of her couch, looking 
bright and happy as an angel. Her soft eyes 
were full of serene love-light; a faint color 
came and went in her cheeks; and little quivers 
of delight stirred her fiagers, as she smoothed 
the drifts of snow-white tarlatan that draped 
her sister’s slender person. 

“Oh, how beautiful it is! How soft and 
white! You look like a bride, Eva!”’ 

“Or a ghost!” muttered Mrs. Laurence, in 
a troubled undertone. ‘The ghost of a child 
we have sheltered and loved, but who will be- 
long to others when we want her most.”’ 

«+ What are you saying, mother?” cried Eva, 
who was stooping forward to look at herself in 
a little mirror between the windows, which 
just took in the outlines of her splendid neck 
and shoulders. ‘Something about my dress 
that you dont like, I suppose. It was extrava- 
gant spending so much money; but you must 
scold Ruth. She would do it, wouldn’t you 
Ruthy, dear ?”’ 

“Oh, yes! mother must scold me! but she 
won’t do it in earnest. 
she work like a regular dress-maker, to help 
finish the dress; and isn’t it beautiful? All 
it wants is a little warm color.” 


I’m not afraid. Didn't } 
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“It wants nothing in the world,” said Eva, 
passing both hands over the dark braids of 
hair that feel in rich loops dcwn her neck, 
making its whiteness like the leaves of a mag- 
nolia flower. ‘I never was dressed so well in 
my life, and, perhaps, never shall be again, 
who knows?” 

‘IT know,” answered Ruth. ‘These fashion- 
able people adore good looks; and, oh! sister 
Eva, how beautiful youare! Come down here, 
and let me kiss you. How warm and red your 
checks are; it is like feeling 4 peach at one’s 
lips. How I would love to paint you just like 
this, only a little color in the dress. I insist on 
that in the picture; it costs nothing, you know.” 

‘Come in,” Mrs. Laurence called, a little 
sharply, for she was ill at ease that evening, 
and even a knock at the door annoyed her. 

It was only little Jimmy, who peeped through 
the door, after knocking, to make sure that 
even his presence might not create some con- 
fusion while that momentous toilet was in pro- 
gress. He carried a mass of loose roses in his 
arms, white, golden-tinted, and red, some half 
open, some in full bloom, and others folded 
buds, clasped in with moss. 

No wonder Ruth uttered a glad cry, and 
clapped her delicate hands, gleeful as a child 
who suddenly finds its wishes gratified. No 
wonder Eva sprang forward, and put a hand 
on either side the boy’s face, and kissed him, 
rapturously, over and over again. 

«You darling! You boy of boys! Where 
did you get them?” she cried. **Oh! how 
could I be so careless?” 

In her eagerness she had swept half the 
flowers from Jimmy’s arms, and they lay at 
her feet, sending up odors that filled the little 
room. She stooped to gather them up, still 
questioning him. 

‘Where did they come from, so fresh, and 
such long stems? There is one on your train; 
it seems to be buried in snow—such a lovely 
color,” cried Ruth, fairly glowing with delight. 
** Now I will make the dress perfect.” 

‘Where did I get them?” unswered James, 
emptying his fragrant burden on Ruthy’s couch, 
and kneeling down to gather up the portion 
scattered around Eva. ‘It’s a pretty way to 
find out, smothering a fellow with kisses, anJl 
asking him to talk. Well, if you want to know, 
a friend of mine gave them to me.” 

“A friend? Oh, James!” 

“Yes, I say it again—a friend. You have 
seen him, Eva, through an iron fence; gray 
hair; legs like broomsticks. Does it strike 
you?” 
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‘What, that old man? No!’ 

“I tell you, yes! He was watching for me 
by the gate. Id been leaving some groceries 
in the basement, you know, and took a peep 
through the railing. Always do. The gate 
opened softly, and his queer, old face looked 
through. ‘Come in!’ says he. ‘Have you 
got a basket ?’ 

“<*No,’ says I. 
empty it.’ 

‘+ Well, come along; I want to send some- 
thing to that pretty sister of your's,’ says he. 

«+I went in, so astonished, that I was steering 
through the middle of a flower-bed, when he 
eaHed out, ‘This way!’ and went on among 4 
whole heap of bushes, just as full of roses as 
they could hold. Here he took out a great 
jack-knife, anil cut away like fun, giving the 
flowers to me till my arms were full, and their 
breath made me long to dance. 

“¢Take them to the young lady,’ says he, 
‘and say it wasn’t just okl Storms that sent 


,” 


‘The cook hadn’t time to 


’em, but gome one else that—— 

“Oh, James! did he say that?” 

‘Of course he did, and more yet; but [ll 
tell you that when we are all alone. It’s sort 
of private.” 

Jlere the boy made signs, and whispered 
mysteriously, glancing at his mother, who was 
retreating to the kitchen with a cloud of un- 
usual darkness on her face. She saw in all 
these preparations only signs of disaster and 
sepzration. 

‘¢Now we are by ourselves, girls, I'll tell you 
all about it. There was some one else in the 
garden.” 

*‘ Some one else!’’ exclaimed Ruth; Eva blush- 
ing vividly over face and bosom, began to 
arrange the folds of her dress with great earn- 
estness, but said nothing. 

*You know who it was, Eva,” said James, 
with asly glance. ‘l’veseen you walking with 
him.” 

+*No, no, James! only as he was coming the 
same way Don't believe it, Ruth. I never 
did more than that,” cried Eva, eager to defend 
herself, yet trembling with a sense of shame. 

“Who said you did? Oh, Eva! Eva! I’ve 
found out something. It wasn’t old Storms 
that gave you this, anyhow!” 

Here James held up a little cluster of sweet- 
scented violete, and sprigs of heliotrope, gather- 
ed around a moss rose-bud. 

“He picked this, Eva, with his own hands. 
I wish you could have seen what a fuss he made 
inyputting them together. Old Storms offered 


to help him, but he said, no! he would de that 





himself. Then he said, ‘Give tiis to your 
sister; I know that she is going out to-night, 
and shall be honored—that’s the word, Eva— 
honored if she will wear it.’ ”’ 

Eva took the tiny bouquet and held it, irre- 
solute, casting a shy glance at her sister, who 
looked gravely, almost reproachfully at her. 

James, who was watching them both, broke 
forth in his boyish impiitience. 

“There, now, Ruth, don’t be an old maid, 
and spoil all her fun. 
thing, I tell you. 
allthem Fifth Avenue girls are doing every 
hour of their lives. 
ing for?” 

Ruth smiled again. A passing doubt had 
haunted her for a moment, but it passed from 
her innocent mind like dew from a lily, and all 
was bright again. 

“Who is he, Eva?” she said, reaching out 
her hand. 

“A gentleman, Ruth; if ever one lived. He 
has been at the store several times, and Mr, 
They went to school 
Only his name 


She hasn't done any- 
Not ene quarter as much as 


Now what are you pout- 


Harold introduced him. 
together, and—and that is all. 
is Lambert—Ivan Lambert.” 

‘‘ lis mother is as proul as if she were goy- 
ernor of North America; but he isn’t—not a 
dit of it,” broke in James. ‘* The way he talks 
to me is quite friendly. That fellow, Joyce, 
now, would never condescend to it, knowing 
that I tend that baby sometimes; just as if he 
and his red hair was anything particular. If 
Mr. Lambert had not been a thorough gentle- 
man, I wouldn’t have brought his flowers, any- 
way; you ought to have known that, Ruth.” 

“As if I did not know it,” answered the 
sweet invalid, penitent and ashamed of the mo- 
mentary cloud that had come over her. ‘Eva, 
dear, let us begin again.” 

Ruth gathered up the flowers in her lap, 
and began to arrange them in glowing clusters, 
with which she looped back the over-dregs. 

**Now just a dash of this warm crimson for 
your hair, and nothing can be more lovely,’’ she 
exclaimed, pulling Eva down to her knees, and 
fastening a red rose and some of the mossicst 
buds among her braids. 

When Eva arose from her knees she held 
the littie cluster of violets in her hand, loek- 
ing wistfully down upon the blossoms. She 
unconsciously took a position, which filled Ruth 
with the enthusiasm of an artist. 

«Oh, if I could paint her now !"’ she thought. 

‘*Would there be any harm ?” questioned 
Eva, in a low voice, turning her eyes wistfully 
from her flowers to Ruth’s glowing face. **I—I 
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suppose he would rather expect it. Don’t 
you?” 

Ruth smiled, and held out her hand for the 
flowers, but Eva pretended not to see her. 
Even to that gentle hand she would not, for 
one moment, consign the precious blossoms. 
So, with a gentle wile of abstraction, she placed 
the flowers on her bosom, which rose and 
swelled to their almost imperceptible touch, as 
waters bear lotus-flowers on their waves. 

‘‘Now, isn’t she stunning?” exclaimed James, 
moving in a circle, and on tiptoe, around the 
room, afraid of touching the snow-white train 
with his foot. ‘‘That Miss Spicer, who goes 
down the avenue to meet him, every day at three 
o’clock, will be nowhere. In fact, I don’t be- 
lieve there’ll be a handsomer girl at the party 
to-night. She’s A No. 1, and a picked article 
‘at that. Hallo! Who’s coming?” 

James heard the outer door open, without a 
knock, and a heavy rustle of silk in the pas- 
sage. Eva gathered up her dress, and sat 
down on Ruth’s couch, ashamed of her own 
beauty, and wondering who the intruder could 
be. Ruth smiled, and said, 

“‘T dare say it is Mrs. Smith.” 

So it was, that good woman in all her glory. 
She pushed the door wide open; for, with a 
huge panier added to her own generous pro- 
portions, the skirt of her dress turned upward, 
and thrown over her shoulders, that open space 
seemed scarcely sufficient to admit her. 

«Just run down to give you a look at my 
dress before the carriage comes,” she exclaimed, 


flinging an avalanch of red moire antique} 


down from her shoulders, and spreading it 
along the humble carpet with the pride of a 
peacock. ‘What do you think of that, now? 
Seven dollars a yard, and twenty-five yards, 
besides trimming. Going it, rather, for a 
corner groceryman’s wife, isn’t it? But when 
an old friend asks you, a’most with tears in 
her eyes, to be at her first party, one can’t re- 











the Park; not bad! Though I should like 
something a little more stylish. Your going as 
my friend, and I’m enxious about your looking 
first-rate. Still, it’s my candid opinion that 
you'll do. Step out here, and let us see how 
your dress falls. Gracious me, what a train! 
Longer than mine, I do believe; streaming out 
like a white banner. Yes, I say it again; you'll 
do, Eva! Now just doathing or two for me. I 
couldn’t trust Kate Gorman to put on my head- 
dress, and brought italong. Stylish, isn’t it?” 

Mrs. Smith drew a paper from her pocket, 
and unfolded a yellow feather, long enough to 
take in her head at one sweep, which she held 
up triumphantly. 

“See how it curls and quivers; something 
like a feather, that! Now, I want you to put 
it on, like a queen wears her crown, over the 
forehead, round one side, and streaming out 
behind!” 

Eva and Ruth changed glances of dismay. 
Both hesitated to wound the kind woman’s 
vanity, but felt that silence would be cruel. 

“T would not wear anything on my head, 
Mrs. Smith; you have such fine hair, it seems 
a pity to conceal it,” said Ruth. “Let me 
do some braids, and change it a little. Then 
you can have nothing more becoming.” 

«But I bought the feather a purpose,” an- 
swered Mrs. Smith, eyeing her purchase with 
rueful regret; ‘‘and it is such a splendid one, 
with a contrast to it. That was what the mil- 
liner observed when I told her the color of my 
dress.” 

“Still I would not wear it this evening. 
Eva sees a great many stylish people, you know, 
and can tell you that feathers like that are not 
in the fashion for evening-dress, just now.” 

“Oh, if she says it, I'll give in!” 

«Then let me change your hair at once. Sit 
down by me. * What quantities of hair, and how 
long !”’ 

Deftly, and with fingers that seeme to fly 


fuse to do the thing up brown, which I think } through the long tresses of hair, Ruth soon 
Smith and I have done it. Low in the neck, ! crowned the head of her friend with a ma- 


you see, and Marier Antoinet sleeves, to say 
nothing of white kid-boots, with heels ik2that!” 

Here Mrs. Smith ]'“ rd her dress and brought 
to view a high-heeled boot, «'raino., till the 
buttons threatened to fiy off, over a large, 
dumpty foot, which, in form and whiteness, 
looked exceedingly like an apple-dumpling 
prepared for cooking. 

“There, now, girls, just take a survey of me 
all round, and give us your opinion; but first, 
Eva, let me take an Observation. Allin white, 
and looking like one of them great swans in 

Vor. LX.—5 





tronly coronal of braids, and made some other 
alterations in her dress, which were submitted 
to with inward protest. Just as the last touches 
were given, a carriage drove up, and some one 
rang the door-bell. 

Mrs. Smith sprang to her feet, drew up the 
skirt of her dress, and ran into the kitchen, 
protesting that she would not see a stranger 
for the world. As her dress swept with a rush 


and voluminous rustle through one door, Mr. 


Ross came through the other. 


« 
(TO BE CONTINUED.) 





EVERY-DAY DRESS 
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BY EMILY H. MAY. 





For our first illustration, this month, we give 
a Walking Suit of Percale, or Lawn. The 
lower-skirt is perfectly plain, cut like the 
ones of the preceding spring months. Over 
this is worn an upper-skirt, coming just below 
the knee, in front, and slightly longer in the 
back, where it is looped in two places, as may 
be seen by the cut. The bottom of this skirt 
_is cut in large, deep scallops, about five inches 
broad, and equally long. These scallops are 
trimmed wita a ruffle of the material, slightly 
full, and put all round the scallops. The 
waist has a long, deep basque in the back, 
trimmed to match, terminating, in the front, in 
a simple short basque. Coat sleeves. Fourteen 
yards of good, wide lawn, or percale, will make 
this costume. Turban hat of straw, trimmed 
with black velvet and heron plume, or with 
ribbon and field-flowers . 


: 


teen or seventeen yards will be required for 


this dress. The lower-skirt is ornamented with 


the material, to stand up. The upper-skirt has 
a short apron-front, the rest being perfectly 
straight, and moderately full. No looping. It 
is trimmed only with the quilling. The basque 
is to be worn over an under-skirt of white 
linen, leaving a surplice front; and it is cut 
after the same design as the upper-skirt. As 
may be seen, the fronts are quite short, and 
the back longer, and box-piaited into a postil- 
lion basque. Coat sleeves, slashed two inches. 
up the back seams, and slightly rounded. 











Our next illustration is a Walking-Dress 
costume of Mohair, Percale, or Lawn. Six- 
68 





Next, we give an illustration of a Dinner, or 
Evening Toilet, for Watering Places; a very 
pretty and seasonable costume. The under- 
skirt is perfectly plain, and made of blue silk, 
or blue mohair, of the color commonly called 
‘“‘Freneh blue,” which is a trifle deeper than 


one deep flounce, headed by a side quilling of 
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sky-blue. This under-skirt will require six 
and a half yards of silk, or more, according to 
the height of the person. All skirts are made 
just to touch the ground. Over this blue is 
worn a plain skirt of white alpaca, trimmed 
with four rows of inch-wide velvet ribbon, 
without looping. The waist is cut in a long 
basque, slashed half way up the back, and open 
in front, trimmed with one row of velvet, as 
are the open sleeves and surplice-neck. The 
skirt of the basque is looped with bows of the 
black velvet ribbon. This design would look 
well, also, in white pique, or French muslin. 
If the latter, there would a waist of the blue be 
reynired. Fourteen yards of white alpaca, or 
ten yards of pique, is sufficient to cut this over- 
dress, and two pieces of inch-wide black velvet 
for trimming. The hood is of blue cashmere, 
tvimmed with narrow velvet ribbon. 





As this is the season when ladies (at least in 
the Eastern States) are thinking of the sea- 
shore, we give a variety of illustrations for 
bathing-dresses, caps, shoes, sandals, etc., etc. 
Most of these are in the front of the number, 
where we have devoted a page especially to 
this purpose. By referring to that page, it 
will be seen that we give an oil-skin cap, form- 
ing a visor in front, bound with red worsted 
braid, with strings fastened under the chin by 





a rosette bound with red. Next a costume fora 
little boy or girl, in blue serge, trimmed with 
white worsted braid, a white woolen sash tied 
at the side, and white buttons on the bodice, 
and on one side of each leg of the trousers. 
Next, another oil-skin eap, a deep ruche in 
front, divided by small bows of blue wool, and 
a bow at the side. Next, a plaid costume, eom- 
posed of trousers, and of a long tunic, open in 
front, and fitted to the waist with a cord and 
tassels, double row of buttons, and long sleeves. 
Then, a very elegant costume of white flannel, 
trimmed with red. Trousers gathered under 
the knee, with red bows at the side. Bodice, 
with cut-out basques, bound with red braid. A 
trimming of the same braid simulates the out- 
line of a graceful, low bodice, with cross-strips 
forming a chimisette. Very short sleeves, with 
bows. Then, sandals, placed upon an open- 
work sole; bow upon the instep, crossed rib- 
bons, coming half way up the leg. Then, a 
slipper, formed of cross-strips of unbleached 
linen, with revers and bew of blue wool. “Next, 
gaiters of unbleached linen, with sole of plaited 
straw. Finally, a sandal, with ribbons fastened 
in front with little bows and stars. 

We now give, here, an illustration of a bath- 
ing-dress for a young lady, which we shall 
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describe more at large. This dress is made } 
of black‘and white plaid flannel, and trimmed } 
with scarlet worsted braid. It consists of § 
drawers, which are fastened to an under-body. 
These drawers are trimmed up ‘the outside, as 
seen inthe design. The over-dress is cut in a 
‘deep, loose sack, coming half way to the knee, 
or longer, if preferred, and is cut double- 
breasted, like a boy’s blouse, with slightly 
open sleeves, all trimmed to match, to which 
is added a worsted fringe, two inches deep. 
This sack is belted in at the waist with a 
leather belt. The cap is of oiled-silk, bound 
with scarlet braid. By making the over-sack 
to come below the knee, this could easily be 
converted into a very pretty “boating costume,” 
with the addition of a sailor’s hat. Six to 
seven yards of plaid flannel, and one piece of 
scarlet alpaca braid, and six yards of fringe 
will make this dress. 

We give, next, an illustration of a bathing, 
or boating dress, for a little girl. It consists 
of drawers, which are fastened to an under- 
waist, and made of gray flannel, bound with 
scarlet flannel. The bottoms of the drawers 
are trimmed with a band of the scarlet, two 





} scarlet at the bottom of the tight coat-sleeve. 





inches wide. The upper part is a loose saek, ” 


NCHEON-CLOTH. 





with a piece of the scarlet flannel put on heart- 
shape upon the waist, and continued in the 
same shape upon the skirt. Pointed cuffs of 








SSK. GG 
This sack is belted in at the waist with a 
scar? of the scarlet flannel, pointed at the envs. 
Four yards of gray flannel, and two yards of 
scarlet, will be required for the dress for a 
girl of eight or ten years. 
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BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





We gave, last month, a design in the appro- 
priate colors, for a monogram, etc., for a 
Luncheon-Cloth, to be worked in red ingrain 
cotton. 

It was so exceedingly popular that we follow 
it up with a design for the Border of a Luncheon- 


NCHEON-CLOTH 


Cloth, also to be worked in red ingrain cotton. 
The design is in the front of the present num- 
ber, and is printed, as will be seen, in the 
appropriate colors. 

It goes admirably with the corner design 
given last month. 





BABY’S VELVET BOOT. 





BY MRS. JAN 





We give, in the front of the number, an en- 
graving of a Baby’s Velvet Boot. This is a 


white velvet boot, lined with flannel, and bound 
round with scarlet braid. Cut out the boot 
and the pieces for the button-holes; bind each 
piece separately with scarlet braid, and sew 


E WEAVER. } 


the pieces together; make the button-holes, 
and sew on pearl buttons and braid rosettes. 
The boot may be made of white or blue merino, 
or cashmere, in place of the velvet. If blue, 
bind with white braid, instead of scarlet, in 
order ts make the colors appropriate. 




















CASE FOR KNITTING-PINS. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 
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This Knitting-Pin Case is nine and a half; broidered with silk in long stitches. The 
inches long; the middle part is two and three-; whole of the inner parts are lined with 
quarter inches wide; and the flaps which fold } flannel, and the separate parts are bound with 
over, are each one and a half inch wide. ‘ ‘ braid, and sewn together at the edges. We 
Flannel, to hold six sets of pins, is stitched in. ; give, it will be seen, two illustrations of this 
The outer part may be in Berlin work or: case, the first representing it open, the last 
canvas, or be made of leather or cloth, em-* representing it closed. 








BOY’S DOUBLE-BREASTED BLOUSE. 





BY EMILY H MAY 





As something especially suitable for the ; require three and a half yards of material, 
season, we } twenty-seven inches wide, and merino, poplin, 
give herean } serge, plaid, or linens, are suitable. It con- 
illustration } sists of, 

of a boy’s 
double-bre- 
asted blouse 


No 1. Hatr or Back. 
No. 2. Lert Sipe or Front. 
No. 3. Rignut Sipe or Front, wHIcH 18 


We give also 

: SMALLEST. 
a diagram J 
by which to No. 4. Sasn. 


Fe No. 5. Steeve, Uprer and Lower Parts. 
cut it out, 


— nd like- The pattern requires twelve buttons in No. 2, 
wise the} and twelve button-holes in No. 8. Be careful 
pants toto place the buttons in their proper places. If 
match. made of poplin or merino, bind with braid, and 

This pat-; put two rows around the band. Five and a 
tern is for } half yards of braid will be necessary. For the 
@ boy four years old, or thereabouts. It will} Pants we give one leg, No. 6, and the Waist- 
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band, No. 7. The point goes in front, and the; the band, thus completing this part of the 
front part of the leg is gathered or plaited into § costume. 

















PERAMBULATOR-RUG. 





BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 





Tue pattern here represented, has the long 
sides straight, and the cross sides closing off 


in scallops; the 
stripes are al- 
ternately white 
and blue. Work 
each separate 
stripe first cross 
wise with Berlin 
wool or fleecy, 
that ornament- 





the common tricot stitch, the plain one (blue) 





; in a pattern tricot stitch. Begin each stripe at 
} the point of the scallop with two stitches; in 
the white, which is thirty-two stitches broad, 
}in the first fifteen rows increase always one 
stitch at the beginning and end; and work the 
colored stripe just, the same, but increase only 
in the first eleven rows, so that the stripe is 
} only twenty-four stitches broad ; continue until 
| the stripes are the length required for the 
5 and close with a scallop as at the be- 





ginning. In the colored stripe each stitch 
requires two loops, which, in each row for- 
ward, are collected separately upon the needle, 
and are worked off together returning, sticking 


the needle behind the chained-off chain-stitch 
73 
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74 KNITTED BORDER. 
line of the ponents a, as in wave stitch— , a picot edge to match in color, which is after- 
i m that is, in the} ward sewn on, resting upon the side edges of 
thread at the } the white stripe. The white stripe has picots 
back, lying per- at the edge of the scallop only, which form the 
pendicularly, } heading for the fringe, which is afterward 
| drawing one} knotted in. Each picot consists of five chain, 
loop —o, one double, passing over one stitch. The 
WKY each. e give} ; joining-on consists of one double all through 
S = ete of} in the side edge. Branches, arranged as a 
two easy tricot } kind of diadem, with foliage worked with 
pattern stitches } several shades of wood, brown wool, and blue 
W which may be; flowers, with calices of yellow knots, are 
used on either side, or riveted by making the } sewn into the white ground, as e@¢wn in the 
upper the under side. The pattern-stripe has! design. 














KNITTED BORDER. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 








Cast on eighteen stitches. ; four last times in the last row; in this second 
First Row: Slip one, * knit one, wool for- ‘ row, have one purled and one knot in each. 
ward, knit two together, knit two. Wool for- } Third Row: Slip one, knit one, wool for- 


ward, knit two together, knit one, * put the ; ward, knit two together, knit two, put the wool 

wool forward, and knit two together. Repeat : forward, knit fourteen. 

from * three times more; one plain. ; Fourth Row: Slip one, cast off four, knit 
Second Row: All this row is plain, with the 3 the remainder of the row. Repeat from the 

exception that in the wool put forward for the ’ first *. 
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LAMP-GLASS COVER 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





Tuts design is extremely pretty. Three en- 
gravings are necessary to illustrate it: the first 
represents the Lamp-Glass Cover finished, the 
other two represent the details. 

The cover is made of red and violet cloth. 
Begin with the stamens, which are made of a 
crochet chain in double red netting silk, with 
a crystal bead threaded on at the bottom, (see 
second cut, at the top of the next column,) 
then take four thin wires, seven inches long, 
and wind them round with red floss silk, and 
twist them together, fastening the stamens 
round them, and adding small, red cloth leaves, 
likewise tightly tied on to the wires. Now cut 





from illustration at the bottom of the next 
column, eight pieces of violet cloth, overcast 
the edges, and arrange them round a card- 
board tube. For the outer petals, cut out 
from illustration at the beginning of this 
article, four pieces of cardboard, and cover 
them on both sides with red cloth, overcasting 


the edges, and working the veining on the } 








| 

| outside. Gum these four leaves on to the tube; 
3 then cover the tube with a piece of red cloth; 
gather it up at the top, and draw the wires 
through a large bead. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

To Loox as Beautirut aS Se CaN is the duty of every 
true woman. Part of her mission in this world is to gladden 
and brighten it, in this way, just as it is part of the mission 
of trees, and flowers, and skies, and waters, and all other 
lovely things. Those families, in which the sense of beauty 
is cultivated, are always the most genial, and sweet, and 
loveable. Flowers, prints, books, a nice choice of colors— 
all these refine and elevate insensibly. So does dress. To 
be well dressed is to look, and even to be, charming, for it 
satisfies ourselves, and makes us affable. The pretended 
moralists, who denounce dress, are not moralists at all, but 
blind leaders of the blind. 

The mistake is in supposing that to dress well leads to 
extravagance. But it is the taste of a Paris dress, not its 
cost, that really makes it so superior. The French have a 
natural eye for beauty as applied to dress. Why should not 
American women imitate this taste? Why spend so much 
money, when less, judiciously applied, will produce a better 
effect? Now one of the aims of this Magazine is to diffuse a 
knowledge of the art of dress, so as to enable American 
women to dress elegantly, without being extravagant. It 
is principally for this purpose that we have begun the series 
of articles, “Every-Day Dresses,” which we now give 
monthly, with illustrations. 

It is not the material of a dress, altogether, that makes 
it desirable: to a very much greater degree it is the style; 
and we describe the best styles, and describe them in ad- 
vance of all others. We hope yet to work a complete revo- 
lution in this matter of dress. Already, most American girls 
dress with more taste than English peeresses,; we shall yet 
see the day, when the American girl will look as well, even 
in calico, as the best dressed ladies of foreign countries 
in silks. 

New AND Sty.isa Costumz—One of the most beautiful cos- 
tumes, that has come out of Paris lately, is a mourning one, 
(nearly everybody in Paris dresses in mourning,) of rich, 
black faille silk, which is worth describing, as colored 
dresses may be made in the same way. The skirt is trimmed 
with a deep flounce, above which are crape flutings and 
rouleaux, plain in front and very full behind, just looped 
up sufficiently to form a panier waist, with small basques 
and crape trimming, remaining open in front to wear with 
a chemisette; but there is a plain piece, or plastron, of black 
silk, to be worn, if preferred, inside the waist, thus making 
it quite high for a morning-dress, while for evening, the 
open bodice looks best with a chemisette of crimped white 
crape or tulle. The under-sleeves are particularly pretty, 
soft bouillons of white crape or tulle, with a frilling round 
the wrists. These are worn in the morning, For the even- 
ing, open lace sleeves are more suitable. The jacket, of the 
same faille silk as the dress, was tight-fitting behind, with 
bow of crape and silk at the waist—loose and double-breasted 
in front. It is entirely lined with silk, and slightly quilted. } 
Trimming of crape to match the skirt. Colored silk dresses } 
may be made after the same fashion, with silk trimmings of $ 
another color, for that is the best style. Light brown and } 
maroon, buff and leather-brown, mauve and violet, pale and } 
dark-gray are very favorite combinations of color. Quill- 
ings are the most fashionable style of garniture, and are put 
on both skirt and bodice. 





Home Loney Witnovt It.—A lady writes to us :—“I took } 
‘Peterson’ last year, and home seems lonely without it, 
therefore I vetermined to get up a club.” ‘ 
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Tue Fassion In Hate is being changed at last, or at least 
a serious attempt is being made to changeit. The new style 
is to have the hair combed down very low over the forehead, 
in thin, fluffy waves ; then a towering coronet, formed either 
of a very thick plait, or of smoothly-braided hair; at the 
back of this cyronet, the heavy masses of hair droop low 
down in the neck. Smooth hair and invisibles are no longer 
appreciated, the present mode seeming to prefer the hair 
rough and frizzly. In the evening, no net of any sort is 
worn; in the morning, a kind of net, the very opposite of 
th; invisible, is now in vogue. It is made of large loops of 
thick silk cord, with very big knots, indeed. Bows are still 
much worn in the hair. The favorite ts the papillon, of the 
butterfly shape, as-its name implies. It is often a bow of 
bright, corded, silk ribbon, with a fillagree butterfly laid 
against it. Necklets to match, are worn of rather wide 
ribbon, forming a rosette inside, and long ends at the back ; 
a locket, or cross, hangs down from below the rosette. Iona, 
and other crosses, and also lockets of pure rock crystal, 
with enameled crest, or monogram, are much in vogne, 
especially for young ladies. Crystal ornaments are admit- 
ted for half-mourning. 

Tue FASHIONABLE Hats, this summer, show great variety. 
There is, as usual, a decided difference between English and 
French hats. While nobody in England can make a stylish 
bonnet, there is yet one person there that makes a stylish 
hat. We mean, of course, the famous Mrs. Brown, of Bond 
street, London. Her hats, however, are heavier in look than 
the French. The prettiest hat we have seen this season, is 
a Paris one, and we have engraved it, and inserted the en- 
graving in the front of the number. This hat is of black 
straw, edged with a wide band of black faille, which entirely 
covers the edges, the brim being turned up high at the sides, 
like the musketeer hats ; large faille bow, with double loops, 
which serves as heading to a long ostrich feather, which 
surrounds the hat, and falls at the side. 

One or THE New Srytes or Dressina Harr is engraved 
in the front of this number. The bandeauz are divided 
down the center of the head; the front hair is waved 
over the forehead, and fastened on the top of the head, 
while the side-hair is combed back smooth and loose from 
off the temples. The ends of these bandeauz, thus re-united, 
form three long curls, covering the top of the head, and 
falling at the back. The rest of the hair is formed into 
a torsade, or rope, which encircles the head, and falls low on 
the back. Two long curls fall over the shoulders, and a 
velvet bow is added at the top of the head. 

ELEGANT APRONS are now worn, generally with plain silk 
receiving-dresses. We give, in the present number, two 
pretty engravings of these kinds of aprons. For afternoon 
callings, it is the fashion to receive in rich trimmed dresses 
of black moire antique, with elegant aprons, covered with 
rich lace, or embroidered with jet, with silk, and even with 
gold and silver, in imitation of medieval embroidery. These 
dresses are closed at the neck, and Valenciennes lace is 
usually worn with these toilets. 


Tue Harr FoR MorRNING-DResses, as we have said above, 
hangs in a net, made of strons, thick, silken cords, or 
narrow ribbon. Every color of net is worn. Blue, scarlet, 
and pink nets, appear everywhere, instead of the long-pre- 
vailing fashion of nets to match. 
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A New VoLume begins with this number, affording a good Valentine Vox: The Ventriloguist. By Henry Cockton. 
opporiunity to subscribe, especial.y for those who do not $1 vol., 8vo. Philadu: 7. B. Peterson & Brothers.—For 
wish back numbers for the year. But back numbers, to } broad fun commend us to this novel. The adventures 
January inclusive, can always be furnished, if desired. Six } which Valentine Vox meets, principally through the com- 
months subscriptions will be taken, as usual, at half price, } motion his ventriloquism excites, are among the most amus- 
beginning with the July number and ending with that for } ing recorded in the English language. They are, indeed, 
December, 1871. second only to those of the Pickwick Club, the best ot 


Now raat Watsrsanps are being discarded, necklets over } Dickens’ productions. A cheap edition. 
high dresses are coming into fashion. We sawa very beau-} ried For Her Life. By E. W. E. N. Southworth. 1 vol., 
tifal one, lately, made ofthree rows of amethyst beads. 12 mo. Philada: T. B. Peterson @ Brothers.—The scene of 
These necklets are especially pretty over the new President this novel lies in Virginia, with which the author is per- 


Collar, which describes a large square nobot in front. fectly familiar. Her descriptions are graphic and natural, 
— therefore. The plot, as in all her stories, is full of life and 


Besipes the reading matter in this Magazine, which is } movement. The novel is a sequel to “Cruel As The Grave.” 
nearly a thousand pages annually, the subscriber receives { The volume is handsomely printed and is bound neatly in 
fourteen steel engravings, twelve colored patterns, etc., etc. } cloth. 

Where else can you get as much for your money? Why Did He Not Die? After the German of Ad. Von 
Volckhausen. By Mrs. L. A. Wister. 1 vol.,12mo. Philada: 
Psi ane entirely cuperceding the awkward court J. B. Lippincott @d Co.—A charming German tale, admira- 
an bly translated. Mrs. Wister never selects any novel that is 

pernicious, but, on the contrary, stories that instruct as well 

as interest. As a translator, she is unrivaled. “Why Did He 
- ‘ Not Die?” will be as popular as the “ Old Mam’selle’s Secret.” 
ddan taba toe a “sma must begin with } 4 gmatier Scripture History. By William Smith. D. C. 
L., LL. D. 1 vol., 16 mo. New York: Harper & Brothers.— 

This comprehensive and admirable little work gives us the 
Old Testament History first ; then the connection of the Old 
REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. and New Testaments ; and then New Testament History to 

The Life and Times of Lord Brougham. Written by Him-$} A.D.70. It is illustrated with engravings on wood. In 

self. In Three Volumes. Vol. I. New York: Harper @ } every way an excellent book. 
Brothers.—This is the first volume of the long-expected The Mills of Tuxbury. By Virginia L. Townsend. 1 vol., 
autobiography of the late Lord Brougham. It carries the 12 mo. Boston: Loring.—A new novel by a favorite Ameri- 
story of his life down to the year 1811, when he was in his } can author. The story is well told. Whenever Miss Town- 
thirty-third FON and is rich in reminiscences of his boy- } send writes fiction, she writes, not merely to please, but 
— - joe deans sagged ay — obi - — ®X- } also to instruct. The volume is illustrated by Merrill. 

| ry rt ; out alteration, or dae 2 . 
suppression of any part. The work, when finished, will 4 Ete Atte. By En. J. &. cannons Sy lg —_ 
form one of the most curious, interesting, and valuable Tut: Eager & hese galing prs oS rep magi 
autobiographies ever published. novel. The story & a very sad one, and there is too much 

Heat. By Jacch Abbott, With Numerous Bngravin didactic writing in it, but on the whole the tale is told with 
1 vol.,12mo. New York: Harper & Brothers. This te nn . p ° * 
the first of a series of volumes intended to teach science to Public and Parlor Readings. Bilited by ond B. Saves. 
the young in an agreeable and yet exact manner. The style lot, en Same: - er eee oars 
adopted is the narrative, and each volume is copiously illus- ot Aghios om ae hry = es 7 thee 
trated. The present is devoted to “Heat.” Mr. Abbott, the A s. £2. ee oo ee 
compiler, acknowledges his obligations to recent European, sascnenaeaee 
and especially French writers. We predict for the series a The Monarch of Mincing Lane. By William Black. 
wide popularity. 1 vol., 8 vo. New York: Harper & Brothers—By the au- 

A Visit To My Discontented Cousin. 1 vol., small 12 mo thor of “ Kilmeny,” “ Love and Marriage,” etc., etc. The 
Boston : Roberts Brothers—A charming book, which is - best chapters are those which describe Torquay and the 
novel, and yet not a novel. It resembles “Friends in 
Council” somewhat ; but is lighter in character than that 
work. With cultivated and thoughtful readers it will be 
very popular. The volume is printed in a small, square 
duodecimo, like the famous “Tauchnitz” serials, the most 
convenient form for the reader ever designed. 


Wuen THE Direction of a magazine is to be changed, send 
us the name of the old post-office, as well as of the new one. 








river Dart. 

Knight of Gwynne. By Charles Lever. 1 vol., 8 vo. Phi- 
lada: T. B. Peterson & Brothers.—A cheap, octavo edition, 
in paper covers, of one of the best of Lever’s novels. The 
| scene is laid in Ireland. 

; 
; 
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Anteros. By the author of “Guy Livingstone.’ 1 vol., 
8vo. New York: Harper & Brothers—A cheap, double- 
column octavo reprint of the last novel of that popular 
novelist, Mr. Lawrence. 

Basil. By Wilkie Collins. 1 vol.,8 vo. Philada: 7. B. 
Peterson & Brothers—No living writer better understands 


Bragelonne. By Alexander Dumas, 1 vol., 8 vo. Philada: 
T. B. Peterson @ Brothers.—A sequel to “Twenty Years 
After,” which is, it will be remembered, a sequel to “Three 
Guardsmen.” The three novels form, in fact, but one, and 
certainly the best novel of its kind ever written. No writer 
of fiction has ever equalled Dumas in the stir, and move- } the art of story-telling than Wilkie Collins. This is one of 
ment, and life,;of his best stories. A cheap edition, in } his best novels. A cheap edition. 
double column octavo. The Ogilvies. By the author of “John Halifax.” 1 vol., 

The Head of the Family. By the Author of “John Hali-} 12 mo. New York: Harper & Brothers.—Another volume 
faz.” 1 vol.,12 mo. New York: Harper & Brothers.—The } of the new and beautiful duodecimo edition of Miss Mu- 
first of a new edition, in duodecimo, and bound in cloth, of } lock’s novels 
the novels of this popular author. The volume is just the Desk and Debit. By Oliver Optic. 1 vol.,16mo. Boston: 
> Lee é& Srepard.—One of the “Upward and Onward” series. 





size and style for the library, and will be heartily welcomed } 
by the author's numerous admirers. } It is astory of aclerk. The volume is illustrated. 
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sUR ARM-CHAIR. 

Leaps ALL Rivaits.—Says the Camden (N. J.) Democrat, 
speaking of this Magazine :—“ Mr. Peterson is as reckless of 
expense as he is of labor, in his efforts to lead all rivals, and 
has been rewarded by unprecedented success. The reading 
matter is always chaste, refined, and particularly adapted to 
the large class of readers who patronize him. His corps 
of contributors comprise well-known literary celebrities, 
who well maintain the exalted character of this excellent 
Magazine.” 





Tue Novets or Dumas, now being re-published, in cheap § 


form, by T. B. Peterson & Brothers, are about the most 
agreeable summer reading that can be had. For vivacity of 
plot, for continued interest, and for a spirited style, the 
late Alexander Dumas had no rival as a story-teller. His 
recent death has renewed the interest in his fictions, and 
hence this cheap, convenietit, and readable edition of his 
works. 


Ir You Want Goon, Yet Caeap, summer reading, send for 


a copy of the Catalogue of T. B. Peterson & Brothers, 306 ¢ 


Chestnut street, Philadelphia. That firm publishes more 
readable novels, in double-column octavo, with paper covers, 
at prices ranging from twenty-five cents up to seventy-five 
cents, than any other in the United States. Catalogues are 
sent free. 

CHEAPEST AND Best.—The Tecumseh (Mich.) Record, says 
of the last number of this periodical :—*“ Peterson's Maga- 
zine for June is received far in advance of all its competitors. 
It is fully up tothe standard of former numbers, and not- 
withstanding it is the cheapest among the ladies’ magazines, 
it is also conceded to be the best.” 





ADVERTISEMENTS inserted in this Magazine at reasonable 
prices. “Peterson's Magazine” is the best advertising me- 
dium in the United States; for it has the largest circulation 
of any monthly publication, and goes to every county, 
village, and cross-roads. Address PeTERsON’s MAGAZINE, 306 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Scnoot or PracticaL CrviL ENGINEERING, Surveying and 
Drawing, in Reynold’s Block, Chicago, Ill. It fits students 
for railroad and field work in from three to six months. A 
thorough course in one year. Send for circular. 
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ROSES AND ROSE-GARDENS. 


Work ror Dirrerent Montas.—We have now gone 
through, at considerable length, the whole subject of roses 
and rose-gardens, gone through it, at least, at sufficient 
length for amateurs, or even ordinary professional florists. 
We shall close this series of articles by a few observations 
on the work suitable for different months, beginning with 
the current one. 

July.—Should mildew make its appearance, remove the 
leaves most affected, and cover the rest with flour of sulplier 


when the tree is wet from shower or syringe, giving them | 


another good washing next day. An experienced florist 
also recommends soot. He tried sulphur without end, and 
at last smothered them with soot, in desperation, in the dew 


of the morning. This rested on them for four or five days, } 


and was then washed off. The effect was marvelous; the 
mildew disappeared; the leaves turned to a dark green; the 
buds opened freely; and the flowers were brilliant. The 
grub which produces the saw-fly, in this month attacks 
the rose, sucking the sap from underneath the leaf, and 
changing the color of the part on which he has fed 
from bright green to dirty brown. The process of “ scrunch- 
ing” is disagreeable, but it must be done. Fading roses 
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ROSE-GARDENS. 
; Should be removed from the tree, and preserved for the 
{ pot-pourri jar. 
August is also a propitions month for budding; but if the 
; weather is hot and the ground parched, it will be desirable 
¢ to give the beds a good drenching with water “when the 
evening sun is low.” The cotton may be removed from the 
briers budded in July; it should remain about a mouth 
upon the stock. 
September brings us little to do, except to remove suckers 
and weeds, and to enjoy our second harvest of roses. 
| Octaber.—He, or she, who desires to form, and to main- 
} tain, or extend, a rose garden, must now make their arrange- 
$ ments for planting in November. Commence in this mouth 
} the first pruning of your rose-trees, shortening by one- 
’ fourth the longest shoots, and thus prevent the noxious 
influence of these stormy winds, which would otherwise 
; loosen the hold which the tree has upon the soil, and which 
sometimes decapitate the tree itself. These cuttings will 
strike, many of them, if put in, about six inches in length, 
$ and closely, in some sheltered place, by a wall, for example, 
$ looking north or west, and protected by a hand-glass; or 
: they will strike, some of them, without protection over- 
$ head, if planted in a like situation, but deeper in the ground, 
; seven or eight inches, with two or three “ eyes” above the soil. 
2 November is the best mouth for transplanting roses. 
3 When planted they must not be set too deeply in the soil, 
about three inches will suffice, but must be secured (I am 
| presuming that the trees are chiefiy low standards, accord- 
ing to advice given,) to stakes, firmiy fixed in the ground 
beside them. Some gardeners plant deeply, to save the 
trouble of staking: and indolence has its usual result— 
debility. The established rose-trees should now, if the 
ground be dry and the weather fine, have a good dressing 
of farm-yard manure dug into the beds around them. And in 
December you should take advantage of the first hard 
frost to wheel in a similar supply for the new-comers, 
the freshly-planted rose-trees and stocks. In the latter case 
the manure must remain upon the ground to protect, and to 
strengthen too, and need not be dug in until March. At 
the same time, it will be wise to give a munificent mulch- 
3 ing to roses of a delicate constitution, planted out of doors, 
the little Banksian, for example, or Tea-scented Chinas, on 
their own roots, against our walls. Thus defended, we shall 
} feel less anxiety for them. 
| (TO BE CONCLUDED.) 
3 
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OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 


hax Every receipt in this Cook-Book has been tested by a 
practical housekeeper. 
DESSERTS. 

Fruit Puddings.—Take two baskets of raspberries, and 
> one of red currants, and squeeze or press all the juice out of 
(them. Mix a good tablespoonful of maizena, or corn-flour, 
(more of arrow-root,) with a little milk or water: pour the 
fruit-juice to it, adding a little more water, if the juice is 
rich enough to stand it; sweeten to taste ; stir it till it boils, 
and pour into a mould. Use the following sauce for it: A 
cream-jug full of milk, boiled with half a vanilla-bean irr it, 
{ and a little sugar; pour it to the well-beaten yolks of two 
eggs in a little more miik, and heat it again just to boiling 
point. Let it cool. 

Ice-Pudding.—Six sponge-cakes, four eggs, one pint of 
cream, a little vanilla or essence of lemon, and a little pow- 
dered loaf-sugar; soak the cakes in new milk, beat the 
other ingredients together, and add to the eggs cream; beat 
all smooth together, and freeze. The mould it is put in 
should be ornamented with cherries and orange chips: Nes- 
selrode puddingJds the above with no flavor but vanilla or 
ginger, and no fruit. It is more fashionable, but does not 


4 
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look so pretty. 
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Crystal Palace Pudding.—Two large teaspoonfuls of corn- 
flour; mix it with halfa teacupful of new milk, half a pint 
of cream, half an ounce of isinglass, loaf-sugar to the taste, 
and a few drops of essence of vanilla. Let all these ingre- 
dients boil together ten minutes over the fire, stirring one 
way all the time. Take the pan off the fire, and stir in 
quickly the yolks of two fresh eggs, well beaten, stirring 
all together till nearly cold. Pour the mixture into small 
tin moulds, which must have beeu previously wetted with 
cold water. Put dried cherries at the bottom and the sides 
of the moulds before filling them. 

CAKES, 

Oliver Biscuits—Four to five pounds of flour, half a pound 
‘of butter, one pint anda quarter of milk, and a little yeast, 
or one ounce of German yeast. Take one-half of the milk, 
make it warm; add che yeast, with about a pound of the 
four, so as to make a sponge, and put it in a warm place. 
When it has risen and faller rub the butter inte the flour, 
add the remaining portion of the milk, warmed as before, 
which mix with the sponge, and make the whole into a 
dough; let it prove; roll it into thin sheets, and cut the 
biscuit with a plain cutter, dock or prick them, and 
place them in rows on tins; bake in a rather slow oven. 
Or two pounds of flour, eight ounees of butter, three eggs, 
one drachm of carbonate of soda, and sufficient milk to make 
the dough of moderate consistence. 

Biscuits.—Mix together two pounds of flour, three drachms 
of carbonate of ammonia in fine powder, four ounces of pow- 
dered sugar, one ounce of arrow-root, four ounces of butter. 
and one egg; mix the whole weil together with new milk 
into a stiff paste, then beat it with a rolling-pin for half an 
hour, roll out thin, and divide into biscuits. Bake ina quick 
oven, for fifteen minutes. 

Sweet Biscuits—Beat eight eggs into a froth, add a pound 
of powdered sugar, and the peel of one lemon grated fine; 
whisk the whole weil together till it becomes light, then 
‘add to ita pound of flour and a teaspoonful of rose-water. 
Divide into biscuits, sugar them over, and bake them in 
papers or tins. 

Pound-Cakes.—One pound of butter, cne pound of sugar, 
one pound of flour, ten eggs, and one nutmeg, grated. Stir 
the butter and flour to a cream. Beat the sugar and the 
yolks of the eggs together, and the whites separately, until 
they will stand alone. Mix the whole, and beat together 
until light. One pound of citron or dried currants may be 
added. Bake two hours in a moderate oven. 

Cu’ce.—Boil three quarters of a pound of sugar in one teacup- 
ful of water ; beat up seven eggs, leaving out the whites of four. 
When the sugar and water boil, mix them with the eggs; 
beat them twenty minutes; then add gradually one half 
pound of dried four. Beat up quickly, and bake in a quick 
oven. 

SUMMER DRINKS. 

Currant Shrub.—Your currants must be quite ripe. Pick 
‘them from the stalks, and squceze them through a linen 
bag. To each quart of juice allow one pound of loaf-sugar ; 
put the sugar and juice into a preserving-kettle, and let it 
melt before it goes on the fire; boil it ten minutes, skim- 
ming it well. When cold, add a gill of the best white brandy 
to each quart of the juice. Bottle it,and set it away for 
use, sealing the corks. It improves by keeping. 

Blackberry Wine.—The following is the plan used by the 
Swiss settlers in the United States, and it is said to make 
most excellent wine: To one bushel of berries put two 
gallons of water, and express the juice; to each callon of 
the liquid add one pound of refined white sugar. Put into 
a cask about a peck of freshly-burned charcoal, broken junto 
small pieces; then pour the liquid uponit. Let it ferment. 


As soon as fermentation subsides, close the cask tight, and 
let it remain until January, or later; then rack it off and 
bottle it, and set it in a cool cellar. 











Strawberry Vinegar.—Take the stalks from the fruit, 
which should be a highly-flavored sort, quits ripe, fresh 
from their beds, and gathered in dry weather; weigh, and 
put it into large glass jars, or wide-necked bottles, and tu 
each pound pour about a pint and a half of fine, pale, white 
wine vinegar, which will answer the purpose better than 
the entirely colorless kind, sold under the name of distilled 
vinegar, but which is the pyroligueous acid, greatly diluted, 
Tie a thick paper over them, and let the strawberries re- 
main from three to four days; then pour off tho vinegar, 
and empty them into a jelly-bag, or suspend them in a cloth, 
that all the liquid may drop from them without pressure ; 
take an equal weight of fresh fruit, pour the vinegar upon 
it, and three days afterward repeat the same process, dimin- 
ishing a little the proportion of strawberries, of which the 
flavor ought ultimately to overpower the vinegar. In three 
days drain off the liquid very closely, and, after having 
strained it through a linen or a flannel bag, weigh it, and 
mix with it an equal quanti.y of highly-refined sugar, 
roughly powdered ; when this is nearly dissolved, stir the 
syrup over a very clear fire until it has boiled five mtnutes, 
and skim it thoroughly; pour it into a delicately clean 
stone pitcher, or into large China jugs, throw a folded cloth 
over, and let it remain until the morrow; put it into pint 
or half-pint bottles, and cork them tightly with new velvet 
corks, for if these be pressed in tightly at first, the bottles 
would be liable to burst; in four or five days they may be 
closely corked, and stored in a dry and cool place. Damp 
destroys the color and injures the flavor of these fine fruit 
vinegars, of which a spoonful or two in a glass of water 
affords so agreeable a summer beverage, and ove which, in 
many cases of illness, is so acceptable to invalids. When 
there is a garden, the fruit may be thrown into the vinegar 
as it ripens, within an interval of forty-eight hours, instead 
of all being put to infuse at once, and it must then remain 
in a proportionate time; one or two days in addition to that 
specified will make no difference to the preparation. The 
enameled, German stew-pans are the best possible vessels 
to boil it in, but it may be simmered in a stone jar, set into 
a pan of boiling water, when there is nothing more appro- 
priate at hand; though tne syrup does no* usually keep so 
well when this last method is adopted. 

Raspberry Vinegar.—One pound of fruit in a china bowl; 
pour on it one quart best white wine vinegar ; next day strain 
the juice on to one pound of fresh fruit, the same the follow- 
ing day ; don’t squeeze the fruit, drain it through a sieve, the 
last time pass it through a canvas wet with vinegar; one 
pound of sugar to every pint of juice; stir it when melted; 
put the jar into a sauce-pan of water; let it simmer, and 
skim it; when cold, bottle it. The fruit, with an equal 
quantity of sugar, makes excellent raspberry cakes without 
boiling. 

Raspberry Acid..—Six pounds of raspberries, one quart 
of water, two and a half ounces of tartaric acid, dissolved 
in the water cold, and poured over the fruit; let it stand 
twenty-four hours; strain through a flannel bag. To one 
pint of syrup add one pound of lump-sugar; then, when it 
has stood for some time, skim it, and bottle for use in three 
or four days. 

Black Currant Vinegar.—Well bruise the currants, pour 
the vinegar over them, putting in a little sugar to draw the 
juice. Let it stand three or four days, stirring it well each 
day. Strain the juice from the fruit, and putting one pound 
of sugar to one pint of juice, boil it gently three-quarters of 
an hour; skim, and, when cold, bottle it. 

Raspberry Brandy.—Put your fruit. which must be fine 
and dry, in a stone jar, and the jar in a sauce-pan of water 
till the juice ruas; strain; to every pint add half a pound of 
sugar; It it hil once, then skim when cold; add an equal 
quantity of brandy; shake, and botfie it. 

Mixed Fruit Vinegar.—Raspberries and strawberries 
mixed, will make a vinegar of very pleasant flavor. 
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FASHIONS FOR JULY. 


Fie. 1.—WALKING-Dress OF PonGee.—The skirt has three 
scant ruffles, with a plaiting of the same material above 
them; the basque is of a Polonaise shape, gathered in full 
on the hip, forming a deep tunic at the back. Two ruffles 
trim the tunic, and buttons fasten it down the front. Straw 
hat, with roses. 

Fig. 11.—WATERING-PLAcE Drzss OF BLUE SILK.—The skirt 
is trimmed with two flounces of striped gauze de chamley ; 
the upper flounce is put on with aruching of blue silk ; the 
the gauze de chamley tunic is also trimmed like the lower- 
skirt, and looped up with large bows of ribbon. This tunic 
is much longer behind than in front. The sleeves and waist 
are trimmed with gauze dechamley. Large Leghorn hat, lined 
with blue silk, and ornamented with a long ostrich plume. 

Fig. 111.—WALKING-Dress OF DARK PEARL-Gray SILK.— 
The skirt has three flounces, each trimmed with a narrow 
ruffie. The silk waist is high and plain; the over-dress is of 
gray striped gauze, trimmed with fringe. Hat of gray straw, 
trimmed with gray feathers and ribbon, and a large pink rose. 

Fic. tv.—Batuine-Suir or Maize-CoLorep Woo.en, trim- 
med with a red worsted braid, put on in a Greek pattern. 
The trousers are made full below the knee; the tunic is a 
little shorter, and the low basyue is belted in at the waist. The 
bathing-cap is silk oil-cloth, trimmed with red worsted braid. 

Fig. V.—WATERING-PLACE DRESS OF VIOLET-COLORED Fovu- 
LARD.—The skirt is trimmed with three puffings of violet 
and white gauze, put on with violet velvet ribbon. The 
dee> postillion basque has trimming of the same beneath it, 
and two deep ruffles ornament the sleeves. Gipsy hat of 
white chip, trimmed with clusters of violets. Pongee para- 
sol, trimmed with violet silk. 

Fig. vi.—WALKING-Dress oF Gray Si1K.—The skirt is 
trimmed with eight rows of black velvet, put on clusters of 
two. A mantilla of white, dotted muslin, trimmed with a 
band of tartan ribbon, and fringe. 

Fig. vit.— WALk1eG-DreEss oF WHITE MoHAIR—Two flounces 
pass all the way around the skirt, and a third is placed only 
at the back. The basque is trimmed with a profusion of 
black velvet bows. 

GENERAL REMARKS.—There is but little change, except in 
making dresses, which are of a much looser make than we 
have been accustomed to see them lately. Nearly all mantles 
are in the shape of circulars or shawls, or if paletots, they 
have very wide, open sleeves, and are quite loose in front, 
though sometimes fastened in at the waist, behind. This 
comes from the change in the shape of sleeves, which are 
now generally made loose and open. The sleeve, fastened in 
by a band at the bend of the arm, and thence flowing in a 
full frilling, is by far the prettiest, though there are other 
models. more open and streaming, which are much in vogue. 

In Eventna Dress ribbons are very extensively worn. 
The beautiful gold and silk woven ribbons, which form such 
effective trimmings, are among these. Few sashes are seen, 
but low waists are made with short, and much-trimmed 
basques; sometimes these are at the back only, while in 
front the waist is made with points. Asa change from the 
panier, of which one is getting very tired, the upper-skirt is 
somvtimes made very long, and then just caught up at the 
back with a bow, or a branch of flowers. 

Tae Favorite Coxor still seems to be maize, canary, and 
Gloire de Dijon, a beautiful morning dress of pale lemon 
color; the skirt long, and trimmed to simulate a train. 
Walking-dresses are made rather longer, and do not clear 
the ground. Flounces still maintain their sway, and a 
number of these cut bias are used for stylish dresses. 

In PARASOLS, the small, round form is leading; the trim- 
mings are chiefly ruches, with fringed edges, lace-flowerings, 
and rich embroideries. Lace trimmings are fastened with 
bows at the top of the parasol, and winding round, terminate 
with another bow to correspond, 





In Lingerie the muslin kilting is in favor; this kilting is 
edged with lace of all kinds, and the kilting is even em- 
ployed in dressing toilets. 

Ficaus of white muslin and of colored, and of black crepe 
de chine, are worn to preserve the corsage from the long 
chignon, or flowing tresses, which soil silk dresses in a few 


‘hours. These fichus are trimmed with lace, and with lace 


insertion, and folded a la vierge, and fastened with a jeweled 
pin. Many of these fichus are embroidered in color on fine 
crepe, and on China silk; others have entredeus: of lace, 
Valenciennes or guipure, and are edged with the same laces. 

Mornina Caps are made very small: they will rest in 
the palm of your hand, lappets and streaming ends ex- 
cepted, of course. A circlet of gathered lace, a bow of 
ribbon in the middle, with ribbons and barbes flowing be- 
hind, will readily compose a cap according to modern ideas, 

UNDER-SLEEVES are long, and terminate in linen cuffs for 
the morning toilet, and in handsome Pagoda and religieuse 
sleeves for evening and dressy tcilets. 

Dresses are frequently now, cut round, and with single 
skirts; and shawls, so long discarded, are coming into fash- 
ion once more. 

Bonnets are a little better, but the quantity of hair still 
worn on the head, forces them to be still perched forward in 
avery unbecoming way; and the same may be said of hats. 








CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 


Fig. 1.—Dress or A LITTLE GIRL OF Five To Six YEeARs.— 
The skirt is cut gored to the waist, and is of light blue sum- 
mer poplin, or mohair, trimmed to simulate an upper-skirt, 
or tunic. The trimming consists of a bias band of the 
material, two inches broad, headed by a quilling of the 
same. This is put on in the apron form, in front, deepening 
at the sides, and in the back; bretelles of the same. This is 
worn over a muslin body, bigh necked, and long coat-sleeves, 
fastened in front with bows of blue ribbon. It may also be 
worn simply as an over-skirt, over an entire white dress, 
only making it a little shorter. Five yards of single-width 
material, or four yards of double will be required. 

Fic. 1.—Dress OF WHITE ALPACA FOR A MIS8 OF TWELVE 
Years.—One skirt, gored in the front, and very full in the 
back. The front of the skirt has the trimming put on to 
simulate an apron, coming up at the sides, and finished 
off with a bow. Waist slightly full, and trimmed square. 
Coat-sleeves, cut up on the outside of the arm. The trim- 
ming consists of three narrow pipings of colored silk, with a 
quilling of the same, or the quilling may be of the alpaca, 
bound with the silk. Six yards of alpaca, one yard and a 
half of silk will be required. 

Fic. 11.—Misses Dress or Waite Pique. —Kight yards of 
French corded pique.—Under skirt perfectly plain. Over- 
skirt, apron front, full in the back, slightly looped at the 
sides. Loose jacket, open sleeves, worn over a muslin high 
neck, long sleeved waist. The trimming consists of three 
rows of white Marsailles braid on the jacket and over-skirt, 
finished with a plaited ruffle of Victoria lawn. 

Fig. 1v.—Dress ror A Littte Girt or Six Years.—This 
dress is of summer silk, small cherk, pink or blue. The 
lower-skirt has one slightly gathered ruffle, four inches deep, 
cut on the bias, and bowed. Low uecked, plain waist, with 
short sleeves. The tunic has an apron front, gored all round, 
cut in deep points at the back, and open to the waist; the 
“bretelles” are fastened to the belt of the tunic, pointed 
ends to the sash at the back. The trimming for the tunic 
is a bias band, headed by a quilling of the same, similar to 
the description given in Fig. 1. Eight to ten yards of silk 
will be required, or more, acvording to the size of the child. 
These checked silks can b> avught at $1.50 per yard. This 
costume can be made of any of the cheap plaid summer 
mohairs, such as can be »ught for fifty cents per yard. 






























